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A Sequel to)“ Katharine Lauderdale.” By F. Marton Crawrorp, author of ‘ Saracinesca,” 
“Marion Darche,” ** Don Orsino,” ete. Two volumes, small 12mo, buckram, $2.00. 
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of time and place and of action... . It is a love-story, pure and simple, with no | tain circlesof New York society to day, and in the analyses of character and mo 
straining after the moral that Mr. Crawford so denounces, . ‘Katharine Lau- | tive Mr. Crawford has done nothing better. . Mr. Crawford is always happy in 
derdale’ is a thoroughly artistic novel. The characters are boldly drawn; even | his sense of locality, and the familiar scenes of Washington Square, Clinton Place, 
those of minor importance are vivid and real.”’— Louisville Evening Post. and Lafayette Place are brought distinctly before the reader.”—Living Church. 
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Outlines of English Industrial History. Greek Studies: A Series of Essays. 


By the late WaLTER Pater, M.A., author of ‘* Marius the Epicurean,” ete. Ar 
ranged for publication by Charles Lancelot Shadwell, M.A, B.C.L., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford 12mo, cloth, $175 Large paper edition, $3.00. 


By W. CunninGuam, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and ELLEN A. 
McArtuer, Lecturer at Girton College. 12mo, $1.50, 
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THIRD EDITION: MR. BRYCE’S GREAT WORK ON THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 
In two volumes. Price, $4.00, net. 


NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. 


By JAMES Bryce, D.C.L., author of ‘*‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” M.P. for Aberdeen Two volumes. Third Edition. Revised throughout and 
much enlarged. Large 12mo, cloth, gilt top. Vol. L, 724 pages, price $1.75, net. Vol. IL., over 900 pages, price $2.25, nef. The set, 
two volumes, in box, $4.00, nef. 

** The work has been thoroughly brought down to date. The new chapters treat of the Tammany Ring in New York City, the Home of 

the Nation, the South since the War, Present and Future of the Negro. E 


: We have here a storehouse of political information regarding America such as no other writer, American or other, has ever provided in one work 
. It will remain a standard even for the American reader.”*°— New York Tribune. 
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Notes from Underledge. By WiLtiam Potts. 18mo, gilt top, 75 cents By Hiram Co:son, A.M., LL D., Professor of English Literature in Cornell Uni- 
versity. 1&mo, gilt top, 75 cents. 
New Volume of Macmillan’s Dickens. 7 ee , 
‘ ‘ oe . A Charming Biography. 


Little Dorrit. . 
:, Life and Letters of Dean Church. 
‘H sD CNS x = i mK ‘LO ripring ’reface am ; P ° ° > 
: ee z oA os hagpretge - 0 ii ercctr ates _ ae Fdited by his daughter, Mary C. Cuurcu. With a Preface by the Dean of 
rations, by CHARLES DicKENs, the Younger. A valuable reprint of the text Christ Church. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the Miscellaneous Works of Dean 


of the First Edition. Each novel of the series complete in one volume, 4 . 
Church, $1.50, 


uniform. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 : ; - 
cee x : “In editing this book Miss Church has shown in a very remarkable degree 
what throughout his life her father showed in the very highest degree—at once 
Zranslation of Prof, Stgwarts Logic. delicacy and judgment."’— London Spectator. 
Logic. 7 . ae 
. The Jewtsh Case against the Russian Government, 


By Dr. CrisropH Sigwart, Professor of Philosophy, University of Tiibingen. 
Translated from the German by HeLen Denpy. Second Revised and En 


The Russian Jews: 





larved Edition. Two vols , $5.50, net. Emancipation or Extermination? By L. Errera, Professor at the University 
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shall be surrounded with all the guaran- 


tees possible, 


The case involving the constitutionality 
of the income tax, now before the court in 
the Distriet of Columbia, may be 


out 


thrown 
for Jack of jurisdiction, or on some 
other ground, but it is clear that the whole 
question is to be brought, in some way, 


before the Supreme Court as speedily as 


may be. When the case was argued be- 
fore, the main fight was made on the 
point that the income tax was a direct 


tax, anl so not constitutionally leviable. 
This issue the 
all standard economi 


direct 


court avoided by ignoring 
definitions of what 
constitutes a tux, and deciding, 
in what, from the standpoint of an econo 
a grotesque that 


the nature of an 


mist, must seem 


the 


way, 
tax was of 


Doubtless 


ncome 
excise, new argument will be 
had on this point, but apparently the chief 
laid on the constitution- 
a! requirement of 
Mr. David <A. 
his Fo, 


the possibility that the income tax may be 


stress is to be 
uniformity in taxation. 
Wells has led the way, in 
wie article, in calling attention to 
held to be fatally obnoxious to this con 
the 
briefly indicated will be 


stitutional provision, and position 


which he there 


elaborated and given all possible legal 
fortification by the lawyers who are 
to argue the case in Washington. 


Some of the provisions of the law seem 
clearly to violate the requirement of uni- 
formity; but the whole law will 
vo down on that issue no man can foretell. 


whether 


* We all know what judges will do,” said 
Selden, referring to the judges who up- 
held Charles’s right to his ship-money; 
and 200 years have not lessened the reasons 
for wondering at judicial vagaries. 


The committee on ways and means has 
voted to report a bill abolishing the dis- 
criminating duty of 1-10 cent per pound 
on sugar from bounty-paying countries. 
This duty is considered by Germany a 
violation of treaty as well as an unfriendly 
act, and has been made the subject of 
retaliation of a very annoying kind. It 
should be that the Ger- 


also, 


remarked, 


man bounty on exported beet sugar 
comes to an end in 1896, in pursuance 


of a law passed in 1891, so that the mat 


ter in dispute is the merest bagatelle in 


any case. 


The only importance attaching 
to it is its irritating character. It iscapa 
ble of putting both countries into a bad 
temper and causing severe losses to the 
citizens of both in The 
benefit of the nil, 
It is not even beneficial to the Sugar 
Trust. 


consequence, 
duty is absolutely 
The Republicans may attempt to 
make some capital out of the repeal bill, 
but it is not likely that they will carry 
far as to defeat it. 
say, as Mr. Aldrich does, that 
the trouble is not caused by the discrimi- 


resistance so 


their 


Wm . 
I hey Wil 


nating duty, but by the abrogation of the 
reciprocity arrangement made by Harrison. 


the 


sutif Germany takes 


otber view of 








the matter, the cattle-growers of this 
country, who are suffering from the retali- 
ation, will not be satisfied with Mr. Al- 
drich’s easy explanation of the trouble. 
There is no doubt that the repeal bill will 
pass the House. It is hoped that it may 
be followed by for restoring the 
balance between the Government’s income 


others 


and outgo. 


The Hawaiian trouble seems to have no 


end. There has been a ‘rebellion’? in 
the islands, which was sure to come soon 
er or later, and there will probably soon 
be another. No set of men who acquire 
power by force and fraud are ever secure 
But 
there is one feature in the situation which 


to us, (ireat 


against other men’s force and fraud. 


at least, givés much relief. 


Britain is still at work with’ her in 
trigues. When Admiral Walker wrote 
home that the wicked Wodehouse was 
gone, and that the commissioner who 
succeeded him was abstaining from 
interference, we greatly feared that the 


change in policy would lead to trouble be- 
tween the two powers. American diplo 
macy achieves little in any part of the 
world without a British intrigue or two. 
In fact, it is almost impossible to rouse a 
right state of mind among our people 
about any foreign matter without show- 
ing that the British are trying toget some- 
thing away from us. In a certain sense, 
therefore, British agents are in our service. 
Their role is to excite our public men, 
and back them up by means of intrigues 
We do not say that we have a 
right to their service, but we have enjoyed 


and grabs. 


it so long that its withdrawal would indi 
cate a certain unfriendliness of which our 
people would surely take note. 

A despatch of the Post's 


Washington correspondent relative to the 
Hawaiian business supplies, for the first 


Bvening 


time, an adequate explanation of all the 
shrieking and holding up of hands in hor- 
ror. Up to the present that phenomenon 
has remained a mystery to its closest stu- 
dents. Hatred of Cleveland and Gresham 
will account for much, but not for all these 
hysterical cries of bloody murther so long 
sustained. Jingoism and the professional 
enthusiasm of naval officers may go part 
way in explaining the puzzle, but even 
they leave us very far from understand- 


ing the terrific eagerness to get hold 
of the Hawaiian Islands. But the mo 
ment the trained observer of American 


politics hears a whisper about Hawaiian 
bonds, about a syndicate to float them, 
particularly among the constituents of 
Frye, and Boutelle, about a 
scheme to make a security now worth 


Lodge, 


twenty-five cents on a dollar jump in one 
day to par—that moment all 
clear, and he experiences a joy like that 
of the man on the peak of Darien when 
He 
listens, for example, to the horrible racket 
kept up day after day in the, 7ribun: 


becomes 


a new planet swims into his ken. 











—hears about ‘‘ the furtive conspiracy, 
studious deceit, brutal insolence, and de- 
fiant ” of Mr. Cleveland, 
closing with the despairing question, 
‘With what miracles of infamy will 
he consign the chapter to a hideous 
immortality ?” baf- 
fled thereby. bonds 
can such a divine rage be 


usurpation 


and is no longer 
but 
stirred up in 
Bonds, a syndicate to float 
the truly 


Over nothing 


this country. 


them, large holdings among 


pious investors of New England who 
want to make only 300 per cent.--the 
whole thing is a mystery no more, and 


takes its place alongside Landreau claims, 
nitrate beds, * Brazil, 


Ameri 


eood things’ in 
and the other historic evokers of 


can patriotic frenzy. 


The bill for reorganizing the navy which 
is soon to be brought before the House 
for consideration, is 
that 
it is difficult to regard it seriously. It 
is entitled ‘*a bill to the 
efficiency of the personnel of the navy and 


of Representatives 


such an extraordinary measure 


reorganize 
marine corps of the United States,’* but 


What it 


does is to increase the number of captains 


that isa very misleading title. 


from 45 to 60, and the number of com- 
manders from & to 100: to make 28 
commanders who came in from. the 
volunteer navy during the civil war 


their grade, with 


as now; to 


additional in 


promo- 
tion the same create a re- 
serve list (a new departure in this coun- 
try) of 100 officers, in eddition to the pre- 
sent naval establishment; to make all the 
present commodores admirals, and to per- 
mit the seventy-eight line officers who 
have had thirty-five years’ service, to. re- 
tire as rear-admirals on 84,500 a year each, 
The increased expenditure for the 
tional commanding 
$100,000 a 
would 
making an annual increase of $350,000 in 


two items alone. 


addi- 
officers would be 
and the list 
require an increase of $250,000, 


year, reserve 


The absurdity of the bill is most strong 
ly disclosed when we come to inquire 
what use is to be made of the 53 addition- 
al commanding officers. There are now 

130 
present 


and of 


45 captains and 8) commanders, or 
commanding officers in all. At 
only 38 can find employment, 
these only 25 are in 
going ships. A greater number than 
forty for cannot 
be expected in the near future, counting 
ships now building and those proposed 
to be added. 
get command of a ship more than one 
third of his time, and three years of sea 
service in ten years is very rare. If now 53 


command of sea 


vessels available sea 


At present no captain can 


more officersof command rank are made (as 
the bill provides), and we have 183 for forty 
ships, they will then 
75 per cent. of their time, or eleven years 
It is the professed 
design of the bill to abolish * 
from the 


remain on shore 
after each eruise. 
stagnation ”’ 
and 


navy promote efficiency 
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among the officers. But how can efti- 
ciency and habits of command be promot 
ed among officers who spend three quar 
The 


would be greater under the new 


ters of their time on shore? 


**stay- 
nation ”’ 
system than it is now, and there would be 
a demand for its banishment by building 


more ships, giving us a “* great navy 


The experience of Brooklyn during the 
the dreadful 
which officials make when they temporize 
After the strike had 
cone on for a full week, after the 
had found that the 
not openly sympathizing with them, were 
at least most 
after the 
of the police force under an in 


past week shows mistake 


and compromise, 
striker 
authorities, if 


1 \ 
local 


derelict in enforcing the 


aw, inefficient management 
ompete nt 
commissioner had forced the calling out of 
afterall this, Mavor Schieren 
announced on Monday that now ‘all not 

the 
magistrate had taken this stand a 


before, there would 


7.000 troops 
sense must be stopped.”’ If 
have been no occa 
sion for expending $15,000 a day ever 
maintaining the great 
The time to ‘st | 
it begins not after 
week's 
now 


they 


since in military 
force now on duty. 
nonsense ’’ is when 


it has been given a 
The 
the 
secured a full force of new men to operate 
But 


pected when the new 


headway. 


demagogues are condemni 


companies because have 


their how could this be ex 


cars. 
who were sent 
the 
policemen who accompanied them 


men 
out on cars last week found that very 
wore 
unwilling to protect them from violence, 
and were in many cases openly displaying 


their sympathy with the law-breakers 


The 
that the free-wool provisions of the new 
tariff 


colossal 
This seems to us a 


Ohio woo! prowers have resolv j 


are ‘a political crime 
mistake. In the first 
place, it will stir up the wrath of the sil 


They 


verites. hold the copyright in t} 


‘a colossal political erime.”’ | 


phrase 
a long-vested right, ‘haf applies only t 
the demonetization of silver in 1873, a 
any othercrime that attempts to usury} 
the proud title will do so at its peril. B 
sides, it is 


ci. * + 
polite to tell tl 


hardly 


‘ men--and particularly the women—w] 
are buying better clothing for 
than ever before in their lives, t] they 
Nor will ti 


} ) ’ 
W se 11s il 


are accessories to a crime. 


woollen manufacturers, 


doing better than for years, be pleased t 
be told by the men whose wool they 

that they are benefiting by a crime It 
would be just like them to knock off 


The 


Nation. 


The Boston ./ al of ipeerce no 
tices the removal of New England cotton 
he South with approval and with 
out any feeling of alarm. The movement, 


r | 
THithis tot 





cent or two on the price of wool wl 
taunted. Furthermore, t! ark 


ports for Boston, New York, Philad 





and Chicago are all telling just 

firmer market and higher prices for 

We think that the Ohio growers 

ture consideration, will leave to St 

and Teller sole and undisturt j t 
of the only original * ssal polit 
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VEW yale VEW Rl 
THERE is one branch of the subj 
ing every one’s” attention 

beer 


earnest 


engvay 


touche 
attention of the Com 


has hardly 


merits the 


mittee of Seventy and of the Good Gov 
ernment clubs, and indeed of all ood peo 
ple in this city. We mean the fact that we 
are now contendit not simply with the 
venality and cunning of Platt, but with 
what is really a new form of government 
established by Croker, whos @SSOF 


Platt is. If we treat 
as simply one of 
ter 
way 


ourselves 
is clear, we shall make a great mis 
take, which the new gener: 
for unless we carry our reform further 
than the rescue of the city from Platt 
Platt 
Croker has had. 

Croker has established in New York a 
the Constitution 


hands, will have a successor, as 





government unknown to 
and the laws, but just as effective as if if 
had been discussed in 
the people. 


levy of money on the COry orations 


convention and vot 
the 
of this 


pur 


ed on by It consists in 
city, with which the legislators are 
before their electi 
York, 
legislation in quantities to suit purchasers 
So 


chased n by one man 


resident in New who then retails 


either for cash or for salaried offices. 
firmly is this form of government estab 
lished that no legi: 
obtained in other 


to-day lation can be 


any Way, no matter 
or What plain publie ne 
Platt’s 

held the State 
He 
towards the Mayor, r of Com 
merce, the Committee of Seventy, and 
, us Louis Napoleon 
those of 


State 


who demands it, 
for: it. 
aus strong as if he 
victorious armed force. 
the Cl 


cessity calls vovernment 
is, in fact, 
feels 


with a 


haml 


all other public bodi: 
might have felt 
after 1851. He rules the 


ly and completely than the Governor or any 


towards Paris 


more ful 
public officer. The Governor, in fact, sits 
as his deputy. 

If any one had foretold, twenty or even 
fifteen that 
gime could be set up in 


any such re 


years ayo, 
this State, 


into the 


the public powers eould pass 


hands of a_ private individual without 


any popular mandate or recognition, 


he would have been laughed to scorn. 


If any 
it, he would have furnished mat 


Kuropean observer had predicted 


‘rials for 


ridicule in a thousand newspaper articles. 


Nevertheless it is to-day the most 


nent, notorious, and grievous fact of our 
political condition. The system, too, wa 
founded by an ignorant man of forei 

birth, once a street ‘tough,’ and pra 
tised by him for several years wit! 
complete submission on the part of the 


people at the polls. Moreover, he struck 
its roots so deeply that, when his 


defeated at the polls, he was sue 


ace, quietly, naturally, 


Was 
ceeded it his }) 


simply, by an American, home-loving, 


God-fearing Presbyterian, with a pastor 
and a pew. 

Now we happen to feel this yoke most 
severe ly inthe city because it is here t 








WNW ation. 


raised for the public 


‘The 


money is degrada- 
tion, and because it is here that we need 
most legislation. The country as a rule 
does not feel it in anything like the same 
degree, and in fact it is the country legisla- 
tors, for 
Platt in the new bossocracy, 
call it, but t 

regime which cannot be overturned 
Platt, for he holds 


leval office, nor can we probably produce 


the most part, who serve under 
as we should 
more properly autocracy. It 
is a 

by voting against no 


much permanent effect on the legislators 


now in office, for they are in his pay. 
We therefore most earnestly urge on 
our friends who are working for re 


Pulls 


done to 
State. 


form in this city to appeal more 
and directly than they have vet 

the the interior of the 
We do not believe these people are fully 
aware of the nature of the system Platt 


eO le of 
peo] 


as set up, or of the subserviency of their 
islators to him, or of the effects of his 
We would therefore sug 


leo 
rule in this city. 
vest an address to the voters of the west 
ern-part of the State, on the part of the 
Committee of Seventy, the 
situation here, as created by six years of 


describing 


Tammany rule, setting forth the pledges 
and promises made to Democrats and In 
deper dents in order to secure the election 
the difficul 


reform by 


mayor, and 
the 
Platt’s government. 

None of the New York city papers 
much circulation one hundred miles away 
the As 
have seen, Platt supplies the papers of 
the interior, by direct distribution, with 
the trouble, and 


ever ! 


of a Republican 


ties thrown in way of 


has 


from place of publication, we 


his own version of 


no counter version reaches them. 


Very few indeed of the country voters 
have more than a vague idea of 
the difficulties with which we = are 
contending here, or of the problems of 
city government which have come up 
within a few years. But few have ever 


seen any report of the evidence taken be- 
fore the Lexow will 
the refore readily believe the Platt theory of 
the report, that the whole trouble 
to the superintendent’s lack of power to 
In faet, 
not New York 
than that it is a great wicked city, con 
What is 
needed is a vigorous and abundant distri 


they 


committee, and 
was due 


make transfers and assignments. 


many know more about 


trolled by ‘the money power.”’ 


readable documents, for which 


lists 


bution of 


every kind of should be used 


medical, collegiate, reform and 


c erical, 
tariff clubs. must re 


controlled by the Legislature, and 


The city is and 


he old government by discussion is to 
peo- 


through the 


be restored, it must be 


ple who elect the legislators. 
This method of working on opinion 
America. lt 


sure, If 


} 


Nas 
never vet failed in may be 
we cease d to 


should have to 


slow, but it is 


believe in it, we vive 


up popular government as a_ hopeless 


failure. It must be remembered how 
short a time it is since Hill seemed 
as strongly entrenched as Platt, and 
what serious doubts many of us felt 
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as to what the popular verdict on May- 
be. Now the people who 
and damned Maynard are 
with Platt if 
before them. 
Americans, 


would 
Hil 
going to 


facts 


nard 
ousted 
not 
the 
They 


put 
well 


general 


up 
laid 
rule 


are 


are aS a 


who think the State of New York the 
best ‘organization’? any man can_ be- 
long to, and who will not tolerate the 


fully 


cannot be 


boss system one minute after they 
This 


however, 


understand it. system 


overthrown, without a vigorous 
propaganda, which we earnestly commend 
to theattention of all who have ‘‘enlisted 


for the war.” 


THE LEXOW REPORT. 

CONCERNING the narrative portion of the 
Lexow comimittee’s report we have nothing 
of moment. to It describes fairly 
enough the revelations which 
made about the condition of the police 
But not 


have seen, in any public document, a pas- 


say. 
have been 
force we do remember ever to 
sage equalling in audacity the following ex- 


planation of the cause of the police de 


moralization: 





The econ ous s irresistible that the 
bi-partisan system is the only one which can 
commend itself to the people. ‘The main evil 
to be corrected is that of the prevalent @emon- 
strat corruption. which apparently, from the 


testimony of the superintendent, has swept in 


tr + force matnly because of the inability of 
the Ca utive chief to assign and fratnsfe r mmem- 
he f the foree. He testified that if this pow- 


conferred upon the superin 
such as revealed by 


r to assign Were 


tendent. and conditions 


the testimony continued, the superintendent 
must cither be corrupt or incompetent: hence, 
absolute responsibility could be tixed for such 


a condition of affairs. 


So that our rising in November was due 
solely toa desire to give the superintendent 
the power to ‘* assign and transfer ’? mem 
bers of the force, undera bi-partisan com 
mission, and this is really the only change 
for the better the committee offer us. It must 
not be forgotten that the evidence taken 
by the committee 


Every 


was not taken in secret. 
word of it laid before the 
that there are probably 10,000 


Was 
public, so 
this city fully as competent as 

of the draw 
from it. 
may fairly consider his intelligence insult- 
ed by the proffered remedy. 

The arguments in favor of a bi-partisan 


persons 1n 


any member committee to 


conclusions Every one of these 


commission are, in like manner, apparently 
addressed to an audience which has never 
had any experience of a bi-partisan com 
mission, and indeed has never seen one. 
No one would suppose, from these argu 
ments, that the city had had twenty-five 
years’ experience of such 
and was perfectly familiar with their de- 
fects, and that their possible corruption 
and rascality had been fully exposed be- 
fore the committee itself; that a bi-parti- 
had in their immediate 


commissions, 


san of one party 


view and presence been proved guilty of 
selling promotions, and left the chair in 
shame and ** mental prostration,’’ and that 
another bi-partisan of another party had 
admitted himself to be 


*sdaloe pia 








fact, contain an allusion to the 


tory of the bi-partisan system 
tried it, « 
jections to it. To the suggesti 
management of elections sh« 
ferred to a separate bureau, t 
tee simply opposes the asserti 
would not relieve the situation 
to the multiplicity of police f 
present, which is like saying tl 
busy man no good to 
duced. The argument 
head for the police consi 
assertion that he would 
do. 
Let us now examine the 
edies. In the first place, t 
the reorganization of the fore: 


missioners appointed by tf 


point 
not by the Mayor. The G 

to all outward appearat 

ence and control of ** Tom’ PI 
three men would, therefore, } 
Platt men, and they are to hav 
examine into the qualification 
ciency of every member of 
force, and dismiss or retain 
please. It is true that they ar 


their decisions, with th 


them, to the Mayor, a1 
the power of approving or 


rattempt to meet one 


them, and his judgment is to be 


the Mayor cannot, « 
gently on the qualifications of 4 
the report of persons 

tected, and in whom he n 

der ce. The Mayor, a | i ! 


have the appointment of tl 


sioners. This is what t 
Nove ber eant. 
The government of 


We presule 


Kerwin, whose appoint t | 





Mayor he said 
‘*by diplomacy *’; and 

are, With all that the w 
only change s. ft t 

ade mana ry 
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and the superintendent 1 
assignment and tf 
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ceeded anywhere any better than here. 
No police would be equal to such a task 
ifit were honest. 
honest with 
the duty of preventing any kind of dealer 


even But no police can 


remain which is) charged 
from satisfying a keen, and generally con 


Under 


such temptations the virtue even of cler 


sidered legitimate, popular desire. 


vyymen would in the long run break down. 
On this point any citizen of New York is 
one of the highest authorities in the world. 
We have seen a police force, exceptionally 
well paid, and probably at the outset as 
honest as any, become in twenty years, 
under the operation of constant tempta- 
tion, an army of brigands and blackmail- 
ers. We have seen every liquor-dealer of 

10,000 furnished with a keen in 
ducement to break the law and to escape 


about 


the penalty by bribing the police. The re- 


sult has been that the law has not been 
executed, and its non-execution has been 
“secured by wholesale corruption. Nor is 
there any use in supposing that we could 


No 


material is within our reach which would 


execute thelaw with better material. 


Twelve-hun 
dred dollar policemen have not done it, 


unswer any such purpose. 
and five-thousand-dollar policemen could 
not do it. 


we 


To secure complete prevention 
pay large 


enough to take away the desire for small 


should have to salaries 


additions to them. What shouldsuch sa- 
laries be? The police commissioners get 
$0,000, apparently without taking the edge 
off their appetites. 

To keep on trying to save Sunday from 
what good people consider ‘desecration,’ 
by such means as these, and with conse 
quences with which we are now familiar, 
would be something far worse than a mis- 
take. It would be doing a great wrong 
for a little right. It would be debauching 
the whole government of the community 
in order to prevent afew people from mak- 
ing a harmful use of their liberty. Nothing 
that we are now saying applies to any re 
gulation of the liquor traffic by license or 
otherwise, It applies only to the Sunday 
prohibition. It applies only to the attempt 
to enforce a law to which the great bulk 
A high li 


cense would make every liquor-dealer who 


of the community is opposed, 


held it an agent of the law in preventing 
illicit traffic andin keeping down the num 
ber of saloons. A Sunday law converts 
every liquor-dealer into an enemy of the 
law and a debaucher of the police. We ad 
vise those who are interested in the peace, 
order, and morality of the city not to be 
influenced by the denunciations of those 
who seek its repeal, Standing on the re- 
velations of the Lexow committee, and on 
the experience of the last twenty years, 
they may defy the a priori hosts. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS. 

THE Latin poets say that crossing the sea 
So 
also it may be said that no change in the 
form of etfect 
change in French political manners. 


does not change people’s characters. 


much 


The 


rovernment can 





The Nation. 


Presidents of the Republic seem to have 
hardly any better chance of filling out 
their terms than the Kings and Emperors. 
Louis XVIII. is the only ruler in one hun 
dred years who has died peaceably in pos- 
MacMahon, Greévy, 
Carnot, and Perier have followed Charles 


session of power. 


the Tenth, Louis Philippe, and Louis 
Napoleon. The resignation of M. Perier 


may be considered the final breakdown 
of the experiment which the French have 
been trying since 1871, of combining an 
with a ministry re 


Chamber. It be 


elective presidency 


sponsible to the 


comes more and more doubtful whether 
any of our modern democratic parlia- 
ments can be much longer’ intrusted 


with the power of changing the executive 
by a hostile vote. What has just occurred 
in France is what is becoming more and 
more frequent in all chambers in which 
the ministry need to command a majority 
vote in order to stay in power. The 
‘gropp’”’ system of organization is making 
such majorities more and more unstable, 
and it 
push this group system to its extreme, 
though the Italians are following fast in 
their wake, as are the small states of eastern 
Europe. There 


is characteristic of the French to 


are signs of the same 
tendency even in that ‘‘mother of parlia 
ments,’’ the English. 

The economical condition of France, too, 
greatly favors the friends of disorder. She 
has for a hundred years led the van in the 
embodiment in practice of the ideas upper- 
most in the European mind. The spread of 
universal suffrage has filled the masses 
with the expectation of some great improve 
mentin their material condition, for his ma- 
terial condition is everywhere the foremost 
object of the poor man’s thoughts. The 
general depression in business, combined 
with the continued existence of poverty, 
has set him to asking more and more impe 
riously when the improvement is going to 
begin. All the European governments, 
at least all the parliamentary governments, 
pretend that the question is quite reason- 


able, and that the improvement ought 


to begin at once. Not one of them, 
however, seems to know how it is to 


be effected, and they try to gain time 
by appointing ‘‘ labor commissions ’’ and 
making recommendations of attractive but 
visionary schemes. 

Unhappily, in France this question is ad 
dressed to a body on whom the modern 
eagerness to grow rich has taken powerful 
hold, who get into the Chamber largely 
with the view of improving their condition, 
and who insist on the ministers purchasing 
their support; and they find themselves in 
power at a period when the capital is full 
of speculators and promoters,, who stand 
ready to buy everything that is for sale. 
Hence the enormous scandals of the past 
few yoars, which have furnished the So- 
with plenty of ammunition for the 
the * diri- 
geantes,’’ and, in fact, of the owners of 
property generally. There is unquestion 
ably, in the detestation of the Socialis- 


cialis 


‘dénigrement ’’ of classes 
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tic workingmen for the * sale bourgeois,”’ 
a strong element of contempt for his sup- 
posed venality and corruption. 

Though last not least, among the diffi- 
culties with which M. Perier has had to 
contend is the Parisian press, which recent 
revelations show to be venal beyond exam- 
ple, besides being violent and mendacious. 
There are really only two daily papers in 
Paris worthy of the attention of a serious 
man. But then the press in every country 
fairly represents the public which reads 
it. All pecuniarily successful newspapers 
supply a demand, and it may be fairly 
said that the Parisian public makes the 
Parisian newspapers. What is peculiar in 
the journalistic situation there, however, 
is that the papers which in other coun- 
tries would only amuse people by their lies 
and extravagance, in Paris make an im 
pression on the public mind, and they 
make it even if they live only two or 
three weeks. Few Parisians have what 
we call political sense, or even ‘ horse 
sense,’’ and their credulity in the matter 
of scandal is worthy of the middle ages. 
Hence it is possible for a parcel of adven 
turers at any time by a few weeks of 
‘journalism ’’ to cover a ministry or a pub- 
lie man with odium of some sort, which 
the French temperament makes it impossi 
ble for any one to sit down under or to de 
The sum and substance of it all is, 
that public life in France is becoming in 
creasingly difficult for real statesmen, and 
the confidence of the masses in politicians 
Taine points out 


spise. 


is steadily decreasing. 
that when this general relaxation of the 
social and political bond occurred after 
the Revolution, people turned in despair to 
the army, where the virtues on which states 
are founded had taken refuge—the feeling 
of brotherhood, of obedience, of mutual 
confidence and loyalty, of love of country: 
and it would not be surprising if we should 
now witness the same phenomenon. 

The Socialists, who were shrieking with 
delight on Wednesday week, when they 
had frightened a hypochondriac President 
into resigning, were howling with rage by 
Friday over the election of M. Faure, 


another Conservative chief magistrate. 
A most curious feature of it all, to 
an observer at a distance, is the com- 


parative quiet and indifference of the 
country at large while Paris is torn with 
fury and faction. The explanation of this 
fact appears to lie in the massing of the 
Socialistic sentiment and vote almost 
wholly in Paris and a few large cities. 


Reckoning the entire Socialist vote of 
g 
the country at something more than 


500,000, fully one-half of this is cast in 
Paris alone, while probably nine-tenths of 
the remainder from Marseilles, 
Toulouse, Roubaix, and other cities. As 
it happens, some scattering elections, held 
no longer ago than January 6, give a very 
good idea of the distribution and location 
of the dangerous constituencies. In a 
Paris arrondissement on that day, a So 
cialist, M. Geérault-Richard, was elected 
to the Chamber by a vote of 2,742 to about 


comes 





Jan. 24, 1895 | 


1,200 for all others. 
a Socialist, had been elected by 3,041 to 
But on the 
same day, in one of the districts of the 
Cote-dOr, a 


returned by a great majority, while in an 


His predecessor, also 
less than 2,000 for all others. 


Moderate Republican was 
Rhone 
out of 
These figures help us to un 
little 
sentative of the nation the political senti 
ment of Paris is, the 


mob is powerless to elect a President, even 


‘tion to the Conseil General du 
the Socialist 


3.908 cast. 


vote was only 574 


derstand how typical and repre 


and how Parisian 
if it can harass and intimidate one when 
elected. 

Indeed, the Socialists themsel 
the almost entire failure of their propa 
the Even M. 
Jaurés acknowledges this, and has insisted 


ves confess 


ganda among peasants. 
upon the need of getting up a more showy 
bait to make the wary rural voter rise. 
The explanation is, that the French pea- 


today is a owning 


According to the estimates of 
Miss Betham-Edwards, who is a high au 


santry of property 


peasantry. 


French 


in L789 


thority, twice as many peasants 


The land 
so it is computed, by 


owned land in 1889 as 
of France is owned, 
8,000,000 persons, of whom above one-half 
one of the 


Revolution which 


are peasants. This is 


great 
results of the French 
must be duly weighed in reckoning up the 
good and evil of that mighty convulsior 
It at the feudal land 
laws of made 


least broke down 


France, and land-owners 
out of millions of men who were serfs. lh 
their hands has been demonstrated afresh 
what Arthur Young called the magic p 
cold. 


1788 and found barre: 


hundred years 


wer 
of property to turn sand to 
which he visited in 
and deserted, a 
clothed with vines and gardens under the 
tillage of peasant proprietors. Is it any 
wonder that these men propose to think 
more than twice before consenting to give 
up their hard-won property ? 

VENETIAN ART IN 
LONDON, December 29 


Hts year Venetian art is the subject whict 





the directors of the New Gallery have taken 





upon themselves to illustrate in their w ! 
exhibition. That in the private and less 
known galleries of England many good, and a 
few important, canvases by the 1 Italiar 
masters are to be found, is a fact that need 1 
now be insisted upon, since it has already be 
Well established by the collections hung winter 
after winter inthe Roval Acad yO se, | 
it is only in Venice that Venetian t is 
seen in its full glory, but there was every rea 
son to suppose that such a loan ext 

ipin London, would prove interest 

a supplementary way 











ation. 





The N 


Galleries. Still, the opportunity to pass in 


review the art of Venice in almost all its peri 


dds and branches (there are laces, bronzes, 


books, armor, glass 


porcelain, and so on, as 
well as pictures and drawings) in one exhibition 


ysmall inte 


is exceptional, and therefore of n 


rest. The disappointment is to discover how 
far short all the sections, save rhaps the on 
devoted to lace, fall of being f representa 





tive of their art atits best 


To consider the pictures first is inevitable 
since to them by far the 
Phey fillthe three large 


my Like all old 


host space Is wivel 
the bal 


} 
id s 


galleries and 


work, mellowed 


eved by time, they lend a certain serenity and 


walls thev decorate, and, as a 


repose to the 
l the 


tically same school, there 


is little to disturb a harmony that has mucl 





of splendor in it, beauty and richness of 





being the chief charact 


question. But whenit comes ti 


anvas separately, the effect is not so 


for there is no doubt that, judged from the 
artistic standpoint, many of the paintings a 
f no value whatever—mere rubbish, to be 
frank—while the masterpieces are few and fa 


between Indeed 


vh to make 


no less than thir 


nou 


aniples of Gior 
have denied his rig 


save the 


yond reproach, the vagaries of tradit i 

catal ie makers would matter litt But 
is it is, there is painting after painting t 
in be taken seriously only by those aut 


ties and students who measure art witha ft 


rule, reducing it to a problem of ses a 
fin r-tips, wi set 4} tographs as 
standard, and wt nearth forgot te uinters 
to make them play the scapegoat f t! 
fellow-artists. The chances are that | 
xhil n close th st glar abs 
f +l ata v ‘ } il } } 
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gestive drawing is one of * Ladies anda Dwarf 
under a richly decorated pergola,” by Vero 
nese, from the royal collection—suggestive 


less because of the way it is done than of the 


power dispiayed to express on a smnall piece of 


paper the stately architecture which we have 


come to associate only with his lossal can 
Vases 

Of the rest of the exhibition it would be uss 
less to speak in detail. The lace is very beau 
tiful, and includes some fine old Greek Vene 


tian, the figures in the design ,.being quite By- 
For embroideries and 
South Kensington 


The book-bind 


ings are exceedingly well selected; the tooled 


zantine in character 
stulls, 


would prove more profitable 


however, a visit to 


morocco bindings done for Grolier and those 
in crimson velvet and gold for the Popes, and 
in repoussé silver for the Doges, receiving due 
prominence, But it irritates to find that of all 
the arts relating to the making of books, the 
What, 
one cannot help asking, of the work of Aldus, 
of Ratdolt 


compete with the British Museum collections, 


art of bookbinding alone is recognized. 


The glass and porcelain do not 


There is a strange absence of good brasses, 
and while armor and lanterns and mirrors 
may be decorative, they leave many a gap 


that a well-equipped museum could easily fill 

Altogether, if the 

within certain very circumscribed limits. 
oN, 


exhibition be useful, it is 


RECENT ITALIAN NOVELS 
ALASSIO, Decembe r, 1894, 
Ovt of four volumes before me, three treat 
almost exclusively of the one subject, the one 
the 
One must accept the convention, 


that serves for nine-tenths of the novels of 
Latin races. 
just as we expect others to put up with the 
bread-and-butter loves, the scruples and princi 
ples, of the misses of our novels. It is said 
that people who are brought up under a more 
carnal régime get to loathe the insipidity of the 
misses; it follows as naturally that the most 
cosmopolitan among Anglo Saxons sickens of 
a too protracted contemplation of the 
trinity. So if, after a dozen or more 
of Matilde Serao, and tive 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, full of 
my remarks should at tin 


unholy 
of stories 
hundred pages of 
illicit animalism, 
es be sharpenes 
an injudicial impatience, the res 
to make due allowance for a frailty that is yet 
imperfectly corrected by education 

Matilde Serao’s two dainty litth 
written to i The titles, 
Amanti’ and 
ficult 


might do if 


volumes are 
‘Gli 
dif- 


rs and Siweethearts 


make a pair. 

‘Le Amanti,’ are somewhat 
of translation. Love 
both 


conveyed an ‘improper’ 


meaning. There are no English words to ex 
press the relations indicated but such as are 
either insufficient or too gross. Of course, as 


good Anglo-Saxons, we thank Heaven that our 


language does not allow us to mention vi 


without stigmatizing it. Still, virtue is, in a 


way, alimitation. The tender intimacies that 
form the subject of these sto 


ries are not openly 


sanctioned by society; of that fact, however 


the authoress seems unconscious. With scareely 
an exception, the lovers are tl host retined 
and the most elegant of iss In Which retine 


ment and elegance are the rule. Gentle breed 


ing and surroundings of luxury unite in the 


sentimentality of the writer to invest them with 


a sympathy that is almost poetry—indeed, it 


is poetry, so far as treatment can mage it so 
And if the end of 


these illicit relations be al 


most invariably disappomtment and heart 


there is a Net 


that pursues wrong-doing, is, in fact, 


ache, that is not be nesis 


ause 


' 
hherent 


observation of 


Serao’s 











The 


Nothing could be further from the ideas 


WNW ation. 





in it 


of the authoress than a moral judgment. <A 
mnild pessimism, borm of satiety, seems at first 
sight the whole of her philosophy; only, the 


human nature is at times so 


clear sighted, and the satiety or the heart-ache 
comes so inevitably to all these lovers, that one 
may suspect that, after all, she understands 
the deeper meaning of the world she depicts. 


At any rate, the lesson is there, whether she 
preach it or not. Even in the 


two stories where the fair sinners, narrating 


intends to 


gayly their own experience, tell how they were 


so Wearied at not being able to find anything 


to complain of in the lovers they had chosen 


that they could console themselves only by 


tuking others, the bare facts are eloquent, and 


to those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, 
facts are the best of sermons. The world at 
large, however, is more likely to take Matilde 
rather than as 
medicine, and many find that they upset the 
stomach rather than put it right. 

Taken as bon-bons, there are among the num- 


sweets as bon-bons 


ber some very good ones. To my taste the 
best are under the title ‘Le Amanti.’ The 


others are mere sketches; these are real stories, 
beautifully told, and one at least of them— 
*T/Amante Sciocca,” the stupid mistress—a 
little The story is not a new 
A man of genius, a poet, who has had 


masterpiece, 
oue, 
more than enough of love-affairs with women 
turbulent, pretentious, exacting, or otherwise 
troublesome, wishes to be loved by one who is 
simple, even though she be a triflestupid. The 
case is not uncommon; indeed, the history of 
literary men is full of such, and, mistress or 
wife, the same pitiful comedy is enacted over 
and over again. He finds a woman who is as 
much his superior by the heart as he is hers 
by the head, and the union is from the begin- 
ning doomed to be unhappy. Its story is told 
by Matilde Serao with a grace and pathos 
altogether admirable, and quite worthy of the 
author's position among the very best of living 
Italian novelists. 

it would be difficult, not to say impossible, 
not to admire the work of Gabriele d’ Annunzio 
unreservedly when he writes poetry, with cer- 
tain reserves When he writes prose, or at least 
when he writes novels. 


beautiful; it can be reproached only with a 


The prose in itself is 


polish perhaps excessive, and with having 
ulopted, along with the naturalistic creed, 
some of the tricks of style of Zola and the 


De Goncourt. It is with the matter 
rather with the manner that find 
fault, and our quarrel is, after all, rather with 
the school to which he has attached himself 
than with this or any other single work ema- 


brothers 


than we 


nating from 1t. 


The protagonist of ‘Trionfo della Morte’ 
has a certain aristocratic refinement and fas- 
tidiousness both of taste and of character: 


make the most of it—it is his only virtue. He 
is worthless as son, brother, and nephew; as a 
For 
isa décadent with a touch of mad- 
him. His 


acter, little besides a body, and that a dis- 


lover he is purely and simply an animal. 
the rest he 
is but a pale 


ness about mistress 


ised one. Such as it is, it has no mysteries 
for us. Clothed and unclothed, weare allowed 
that she, or her 
lover, or he and we fol- 
through all its actions and sufferings 
eral seasons, including much that could 


to know everything about it 


r doctor could know, 


low it 


have no legitimate interest for any one but 
herself or, at most, her companion. The chief 
int. rest of the book centres in the latter. The 
study of the mental states of a man of intelli- 


gence and sensibility, weak, morbid, and cor- 
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rupt though he be, may not be agreeable, may 
not even be wholesome reading, but, executed 
with the mingled delicacy and force brought 
by the author to the task, it holds the atten 
Not that there is 
thread of 
the story, painful and often exasperating, is 


set off by episodes some of Ww hich could be en- 


tion from beginning to end. 


no temptation to skip. The main 


durable only to one who has an abnormal ap- 
petite for horrors. For instance, the descrip- 
tion of the pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Casalbordino is wonderful in its vigor 
and clearness. The the 
the superstitious, the afflicted in mind and 
body, together with the beggars, the charla- 
tans, the swindlers who prey upon them, the 


crowd of ignorant, 


spectacle of loathsome diseases and infirmities, 
of squalor, filth, and all imaginable forms of 
baseness that are brought together on such 
oceasions—all this is given with an accumu- 
lation of details that would be simply stupe- 
not for the intensity of the 
You seem to see, to hear, to 
him 


fying were it 
author's vision, 


and be disgusted with 


smell, to suffer 
until finally, in spite of the fascination of 
art, I fancy that fladly take 


refuge in the reader's privilege of skipping. 


his 


few will not 





There are other disagreeable episode s in the 
mul 
there 

The 
landscapes about Albano and Monte Gargano 
the 
master is a poet, and in his words the charm, 


book—indeed, given its intention, it ¢ 
scarcely be otherwise; but then again 


are passages of rare beauty and interest. 
are traced with a master hand; better yet, 


the mystery, the suggestiveness of the scene 
are all embodied. Then, too, the life of the 
peasants of the Capitanata, with their legends, 
their superstitions, their picturesque outside, 
and the pathos of their ignorance, their sor- 
rows and their patience, furnish material for 
chapters that are worth more than a cursory 
The artistic instinct of the author 
his tragedy with every 


reading. 
has made him invest 
splendor of execution and imagery at his com 
mand ; his novel is a work of art, where each 
part, even the least, is finished as carefully as 
if it were a statue or In fact, it is 
Other writers, e. g., Zola, 


a sonnet. 
poet's prose. may 
bestow as much care on their style, but that is 


not all. The sentences of Gabriele d’ Annunzio 
have the music, the indefinable charm, the sen- 
timent of poetry. On occasion they are deco 
rated with the ornaments usually reserved for 
An effect very 


frain is obtained by repetitions of a 


verse alone. like that of are 


sentence, 
For instance, a certain brook that flows trans- 


parent over the pebbles and under a fringe of 


poplar-trees appears again and again, always 


described in the same words; and these, in 
fact, are so well chosen that any change in 
them would be for the worse. Also, the reve- 


ries of the protagonist about an uncle whom he 


had loved in youth are invariably accompa 


nied by a portrait in which no touch is ever 
changed ; and a description of Orvieto is re- 


peated word for word. But, with exquisite 
art, the image of the uncle Demetrio is given 


in a solemn, almost mystical cadence, in which 
the very tone takes on the sentiment of reverie 
aud memory, while the little picture of Orvie- 


to is like a cameo of Gautier for delicate 


finish. 

One may wish, then, that the author had cho- 
sen to tell us about persons for whom it would 
be easier to feel something like sympathy, that 


his main subject had been something other 


than the ups and downs of a passion almost 


entirely animal, that he had not espoused 


an artistic creed which accepts things as 


direct ratio 


worthy of careful delineation in 


to their disagreeableness, And yet one must 










































The Nation. 
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the appointed 


They 


army 


and only authority for 
must be applied to the 
to the Confederates 


The examples of doing otherwise 


figures. 
National 
alike. 
which we gave in our reply to Gen. Fitz 
Lee's the transparent 
sophistry of Further debate 


and 


hugh note show 
80 doing. 
only makes this plainer. 

All real students of the history of our 
civil war have been eagerly awaiting the 
completed publication of the Official Re 
cords, for the purpose of having these sta 
tistics put beyond dispute. It must be re 
garded as a dishonesty to ignore their au 
thority, or talk of any descriptive reports 
of battles as if they could override these 
official statistics. Books which were writ 
ten and published before the official pub- 
lication, were excusable for using such 
evidence as was then available; now, writ 
ers are not. One of the authors named by 
Mr. Hill uses the identical sophisms which 
we exposed, in quoting estimates in round 
numbers and mere hearsay in contradic 
tion of the official The only 
strong apology for Gen. D. H. Hill’s de- 
scriptive report would be to say that he 


statistics. 


did-not pretend to accuracy in his *¢ round 
numbers,’’ knowing that the statistical ta 
bles had been forwarded and would be re- 
ferred to if accurate figures were wanted. 

The reference to Gen. Meade’s report of 
the numbers in Hooker’s corps, after the 
battle of Antietam, not militate 
against our position, but directly confirms 


does 


it. He distinctly says his division com- 
manders have been ordered ‘* to account 
for the increase,’’ and make these statisti- 
cal tables tally with those that have gone 
before. Neither Union Confederate 
writers of any authority have used the re- 
duced figures of Hooker’s straggling corps 
in estimating the total of McClellan’s 
the Antietam campaign. The 
wrong method we criticised was (among 


nor 


army in 


other things) the deduction of stragglers 


on the Confederate side while this was 
not done as to the National side. 

If the discussion shall impress on the 
reading public the indisputable fact that 
there are official statistical tables which 
are the ultimate and only appeal on beth 
sides, and must be used alike on both, the 
common sophistry which we have exposed 
will disappear from the treatment of our 
civil war. As the Southern archives were 
only partly saved, the discussion of Con 
federate numbers sometimes makes it ne- 
cessary to argue backward from a subse- 
quent report (an antecedent one being miss 
ing): while the regular series on the Na- 
tional side, being complete, saves the ne 
cessity of this. The data, however, are 
generally clear, and arithmetic is compe- 
tent to deal with them conclusively. —Eb. 
NATion. | 


CHARLES BRYANT IN ALASKA, 
Epitor OF THE NATION: 

letter of Mr Ww. 
in your paper of the 3d criticising my 


To THE 


Sin: The John Bingham, 


Inst., 


article, ‘ 


\ Chapter of Alaska,” in the Janu- 





"The 


Nation. 


ary number of the New England Magazine, 
must either have been most carelessly written, 
or else shows a spirit unworthy of any true 
critic. [Lam quite willing, however, to answer 
its strictures 

1.) No claim is made that Capt. Bryant ever 
did set foot on Alaskan soil prior to L868, though 
it is true that he 
points for wood and water, and sometimes when 
touch of 
whalers 


had done so at uninhabited 


near the shore to let the men get a 
the land. It 


that the Russians were opposed to having ves- 


was well known to all 


sels other than their own come into their ports. 

2.) Mr. Bingham’s assertion that Capt. Bry- 
ant made *‘only two or three cruises in the 
North Capt 
spent seventeen years in that region. 

(3.) No the article that 
Capt. Bryant ever did command a whale-ship 
as captain. He held the position of first mate, 
The 
title of captain was frequently disclaimed by 


Pacific” is incorrect Bryant 


claim is made in 


acting as captain only when required. 


him; but, as often happens, it has become so 
fixed by popular usage that he is never called 
by any other name. 

(4.) The article does not claim that Capt. 
sryant was acquainted with the habits of the 
seals and the conditions of the islands previous 
1869, 


to his residence there in Nor was any 


one so acquainted. Mr. Bingham says that 
‘neither Bryant nor McIntyre knew anything 
about the seal-islands,” and that‘ their reports 
were not the result of any study of the seal- 
life.” The truth is, that in 1869 Capt. Bryant 
made a close and special study of the seals; up 
to that time even the best naturalists had been 
ignorant of the peculiar and distinctive habits 
of the fur-seals, so entirely different from any 
other of their species. As a result of Capt. 
Bryant’s observations and special study in 
1869, his reports were published the following 
year, giving the first account of seal-life in de- 
tail. This knowledge was obtained by observa- 
tion of the seals in their nurseries and by the 
aid of the most intelligent natives. As it was 
necessary that a Russian clerk be employed as 
interpreter, Capt. Bryant asked that Mr.S. N. 
Buynitsky, one of the department clerks at 
Washington, be sent up to assist him in taking 
charge of ove of the islands; and this man re- 
mained there during the winter of 1870, while 
Capt. Bryant was called to Washington in 
consultation. The 
by Mr. Bingham was employed as a translator 
by the commander of the revenue vessel sent 


{ussian creole referred to 


up to protect our interests—a department of 
the service entirely outside Capt. Bryant's ju- 
risdiction, 

(6) Mr. 


Bryant was sent 


Bingham’s assertion that Capt. 
up to the seal-islands by 
Boutwell to watch the ‘‘ bad men of the leas- 
ing company, and Dr. McIntyre in especial,” 
Dr. McIntyre left his position in 
our 


is absurd. 
Washington to act as assistant to 
collector of Sitka, and he and 
Capt. Bryant coOperated in all necessary ways. 
He resumed his former position in Wasbington 
the following year, and afterwards resigned to 


new 
customs at 


serve as business manager in the employ of 
the A. ‘C.. Co. 
the whole twenty years of their lease, till 1890. 
Capt. Bryant and Dr. McIntyre have always 
had the bighest esteem for each other, and are 
still warm friends, 

(6.) In Mr. Bingham’s statement that Capt. 


remaining with them during 


Bryant ‘stayed there just as long as he 
could stay—seven years—until Bristow re- 


moved bim,” there is an insinuation as dis- 


courteous as it is ungrounded, He stayed as 


long as he wished, which was nine vears, from 
INGS to INT7; and he was not removed by Bris- 


’ 
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tow nor by any one. At thetime of our pur- 
chase Mr. Boutwell did not favor the project; 
but in 1869, when it came under his jurisdic 
tion as head of the Treasury Department, as 
his knowledge of the matter widened, he fully 
approved Capt. Bryant’s measures in admi 
nistering the affairs of the islands, assuring 
him that he had the entire contidence and sup- 
the officials at Washington. 
after political reasons entered into the public 


port of Later, 
affairs of Alaska, Capt. Bryant resigned in 
due course, under Sherman's administration of 
the department, and retired to private life for 
private reasons. I should be very glad, as 
I am sure Capt. Bryant would be, to have 
anybody who cares about this matter refer 
either to Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Sherman 
the truth. Prof. Agassiz, Prof. 
Peirce, and Mr. Blaine—all of whom were so 
familiar with Capt. Bryant’s work 
or they ¢ 


as to 


Benjamin 


are dead, 
uld add their emphatic testimony ; 
but it is not necessary, for these things were 
not done in a corner. 

(7.) The researches of Charles Sumner for 
material for his famous speech on the ratitica 
tion of the treaty were thorough and far 
reaching ; “no 
complete description of the territory existed, 
and his collection of facts treated of its tisher- 


for, as his biographer says, 


ies, furs, timber, minerals, physical features, 
commerce, climate, history, and inhabitants. 
as also its possibilities in its new character as 
a possession of the United States.” 
these sources of information was the testimony 
Mr. Sumner did 
seek, did acknowledge, did use, and did value. 
‘*Flimsy notes of whales and weather” 
Mr. Bingham) were not sought nor needed. 
The emphasis which Mr. Bingham gives to this 
particular misstatement is sufficient to discre 
dit all else which he has tosay. Volume xi 
of Sumner’s Works contains the speech on 
‘The Cession of Russian America,” pp. IS] 
350. In this speech Mr. not 
quotes verbatim from one of Capt. Bryant's 
letters, but this further 
‘* His report goes beyond any chart of sound- 


Among 
of Charles Bryant, which 


(vide 


Sumner only 


makes reference: 
ings I have seen, although the charts are coin- 
cident as far as they go.” It may be said here 
that Mr Sumner here speaks of Capt. Bryant 
as **Charles Bryant, Esq , a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature,” “the 
retired shipmaster,” thus courteously recogniz 
ing his standing. Capt. Bryant’s journals and 
letters, containing a faithful record of his ob- 
known 
men, who recognized their high 


and also as 


servations, were to various scientific 
value, and 
Sumner was led by them to seek that informa 
tion which he at any rate deemed sufficiently 
At the 
date of Mr. Sumner's speech, the bistory of the 


seal-islands had not begun ; 


important to incorporate in his speech. 


to this end Charles 
Bryant was selected to go out as the honored 
agent of our Government, fully empowered 
and intrusted by the bighest authorities in the 
United States to legislate for the good of all 
concerned, His success is a matter of history, 
and his records became a guide to those who 
have succeeded him. 

(8.) Capt. Bryant's reports, sent to Washing- 
ton yearly, are there on record, and are con- 
sulted by all in search of information in that 
line. 
have been spoken of as remarkable for their 
clearness and condensation. The ‘ History ot 
the North American Pinnipeds,’ No. xii., by 
Prof. J. A. Allen of Cambridge, published in 
Washington in 1880, by the Department of the 
Interior, contains a study of seal-life by Mr. 
3ryant, which should be seen in connection; 


They are not only valued as reliable, but 


and at the Museum of Comparative Zoology 





Jan. 24, 1895 


at Cambridge are several specimens 


seals contributed by him 
If such work, the work of a man 
never self-seeking, but who gave his 


forts to improving the conditions of 


people and to the faithful performan 


public trust, be the fruit of *‘ illitera 


may the seed of such illitera y be sown br 


cast over the land C. B. 4 
Boston, January 12, 18 
P.S.—‘d. A...” in your paper of 
inst Is writing of some other m 
Charles Bryant of the New Eny 


ter” made his first vovage, a short 


Isd"41, on the Atlantic sperm-ground 


brig Wontezuma: bis second cruise was 


Julian, from 1841-44, through the 


Ocean to the northwest coast, and in 


gion between British Columbia and the Ps 


sula of Alaska—a very successful voy 
third cruise was as third mate of tl 


in the North Pacific from 1845-48, returni 
second mate His fourth cruise we 
IS48—Sl,in the Bering and Arctic Seas, 


ing as second mate. His tifth cruise w 


1851-54, on the Kuphrates, returning 


mate; and his sixth cruise, from October 


to May, 1S5S, was as first mate on the 


Howland of New Bedford, ¢ apt. Alex 


These facts are on record, and go to 


J. Avs” eriticism of no value 
I thank ‘*H.” for his fairly stated 


corroboration. But he makes one « 


speaking of Capt. Bryant as assista 


1 


Charles Bryant was never assistaut a 


was the chief, the head, the Special A 


our Government on the seal-islands, 


one sent up there: and he held his posi 


nine successive years ( 


Boston, January 14,18” 


{We can publish nothing mor 
subject. —Ep. Nation. | 
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Mines, Columbia Col 


vised and enlarged edition of his * Life of 


Paterson’ of the Revolu 


desires information and documents 


kind bearing upon Gen. Paterson's 


He will bear the expense of transcripts 


papers. His publishers, G. P. Putnam 
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have been, for 
the most part, already printed. The frontis 
of Moltke from a photo- 


graph taken in 172. 


guished field-mmarshal, which 


piece is @ portrait 


The London Bookman is to have an Ameri- 


can edition, under the direction of Prof. H. T. 
Peck of Columbia and James Macartbur, with 
Dodd, Mead 


a corps of American assistants 
& Co, will give it their imprint 


Prof. H. B. Hulbert and Dr. H, G. Appen- 
zeller of Seoul propose to reissue the Korean 
Repository, which flourished in 1892. 0 This 


monthly magazine will be devoted to literary, 
scientific, linguistic, and archaological mat- 


ters, while giving a monthly digest of news in 


the Land of Morning Calm. 

Mr. A. W. Pollard takes the floor in the De 
cember Portfolio (Macmillan), and discourses 
with competence on ‘Italian Book I[llustra 


tions, chiefly of the Fifteenth 
Venice and Florence furnish his longest chap- 


Century.” 


ters, and in the latter much attention is given 
literature. He 
Fran 


to the illustrated Savonarola 
plausibly suggests a kinship between 
cesco Buonaccorsi, who printed the earliest 
dated 
self, amember of that family, whereby ‘Sa- 
vonarola may have had some direct share in 
the introduction of artistic book-illustration 
in His at all 
show that *‘ he was keenly alive to the service 
which art might render to the cause of re- 
ligion.” Mr. 
that it was the needs of the humbler and non- 


Savonarola tract, and the monk him- 


Florence.” sermons, events, 


Pollard lays stress on the fact 


literary classes that induced book-illustration; 
the wealthy went without, or employed hand- 
work. He has a weighty and very just gene- 
ral remark that ‘‘the books which have been 
designed to please the eyes of a more cultivated 
class have seldom been entirely suc- 
cessful. The soberness of printed books ap- 
pears to resent attempts at too great magnifi- 
cence, and few artists of note, when they have 
attempted book-illustration, have worked with 
any due sense of the limitations imposed on 
them by the necessities of the press.’ This 
very abundantly illustrated 
from early examples; most curious, perhaps, 
the ‘*Triumph of Love” of the 1490 
Petrarch’s ‘‘ Trionfi,” but 


monograph is 


being 
Florence edition of 
derived from another source than the unique 
copy inthe Victor Emanuel library at Rome, 





which was facsimiled a year or two ago. Pa- 
cini, the publisber, reproduced it on the title- 
page of another work in 150s. 

The January number of the Portfolio is a 


monograph on * The Early Work of Raphael,” 
by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady). Un- 
der this title is included everything the artist 
did during his Umbrian and Florentine periods 
and up to the time of his departure for Rome 
Mrs. Ads closely follows Morelli, and 
her text may be taken as giving the current 


in 1508, 


conclusions with regard to Raphael's work 
during this period; and the illustrations, as 
usual in this publication, are excellent. The 


frontispiece is an admirable photogravure of 
the charming ‘*‘ Madonna del Grandueca.”’ 

A most attractive field for the archweolog 
and explorer is described by Mr. G. R. Le 
the Geographical Journal tor January, in his 
of a recent journey across southern 

rhe this little-known 
region on the east of the Jordan is rapidly 


account 
Bashan. character of 


changing with the advent of the Circas-ians, 


who have been planted here in considerable 
nt : 


as Amman, the 





numbers by the Turkish Governm 


deserted sites of ancient cities, 





former Rabbath- Ammon, or Philadelphia, 


are be towns full of life 


But this returning population 


for instance, conlag 


and activity. 
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means the destruction of many priceless mo- 
numents of the times of the Roman occupa- 
tion, and possibly of earlier races, which are 
scattered over these plains. At one place ‘‘ ma- 
sons were at work splitting the large stones” 
of temples and churches ‘‘for the 
erection and completion of houses.” The Be- 
dawin, according to Mr. Lees, are gradually 
being disp. ssessed of their country by the new- 


ruined 


comers, Who are ‘a people not only more in- 
dustrious, but more religious, and more in- 
clined to pay the taxes.” 
ties, hitherto unknown, were discovered, and 
some inscriptions obtained, but the hostility of 
the natives made a thorough exploration im- 
Other articles are upon Mashona- 
land and the Westland Alps of New Zealand, 
whose glaciers show an astonishing rapidity 
of the maximum observation be 
ing 207 inches per day. Prof, Coleman of 
Toronto describes a journey to Mount Brown 
at the of the Athabasca, which 
found to be about 9,000 feet high, instead of 
nearly 16,000 feet, the altitude usually given 
to it by geographers. 

‘** The Economic Development of Canada ” is 
the subject of a suggestive article by Sir 
Charles Tupper in the Scottish Geographical 


Several ruined ci- 


possible. 


movement, 


source he 


Magazine for January. From a large array 
of statistics we take the most important facts. 
The railway system has increased since 1867 
from 2,000 miles to over 15,000. A tonnage of 
more than a million tons places the Dominion 
‘fifth in the list of ship-owning countries,” 
between Germany and The 
gate trade has almost doubled since confedera- 
tion, amounting to nearly $250,000,000 in 1893, 
the interprovincial trade has grown 
from four to one hundred millions of dollars, 


France. 


aggre- 


while 


In industries, Canadian cheese *‘ is rapidly sup- 
planting American cheese in the British mar- 


ket.” In 1873 and 1893 the exports of this ar- 
ticle were respectively 24,000,000) Ibs. and 
134,000,000 Ibs., in round numbers. The ex 


ports of the United States for 1881 and 1893 
were 147,000,000 Ibs. and 81,000,000 Ibs.; this 
latter figure being 10,000,000 Ibs. below the re- 
turn for 1873. The efforts of the Government 
to promote the dairy industry ‘‘ by sending 
travelling dairies, with competent instructors 
and the different 
vinces, for the practical demonstration of the 


lecturers, throughout pro- 


best methods of manufacture, packing, and 
marketipg,” it is boped will produce a cor- 
responding development of this industry. The 


McKinley tariff has proved a_ blessing in 
disguise by stimulating Canadians to find new 
Illustrating the 


maps and dia- 


markets for their products. 
paper is a valuable series of 
grams showing the routes to Canada, its po- 
litical divisions, orography, geology, rainfall, 
temperature, agyregate trade, trade exchanges, 
exports, imports, and bank deposits. 

It is to be regretted that the strange varia- 
tions in the character of seasons from year to 
have been subjected to so little really 
the 


Arkansas and Ken- 


year 


careful investigation. From so called 


‘*blackberry winter” of 
ky, when an abnormal lowering of tempera- 
in 


ti 
tlic 


during May, while blackberries are 
in, is said to insure an abundant supply of 
uit, to the sudden Florida ‘‘ norther” 
the 
country at large are affected more or less 
Some of the 


causes of these irregularities are investigated, 


which 





ruins the crop, industries of half 


the 


seriously by vagaries of climate. 


orange 


in the American Meteorological Journal for 


January, by H. Gawithrop, who ventures the 


clonic storms in the lower air, to the immense, 


ever-flowing westerly current above. This 
great atmospheric flow is likened to a vast 


river, with a swift current in the middle, but 
which oscillates north and south with the sun, 
varying also with the character of the conti- 
Other 
and 


nents and oceans over which it passes. 
influences are cited, the wide-reaching 
high eyclones of the tropics among them; and 
the writer's final result seems to be that accu- 
rate forecasts of Our seasons can be made only 
when this great unnamed river of the satmos- 
phere, gaining its first impulse from the rota- 
tion of the earth, shall have become thorough- 
ly known from highest-altitude observations. 
The “invitation” of ladies to the ordinary 
meetings of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London is dealt with in recent printed an- 
nouncements directing the attention of fel- 
fact that ladies are admitted to 
such evening meetings of the society only ‘ by 


lows to the 


special invitation of the president, sanctioned 
by the Council,” the invitations being issued 
at the commencement of It 
to be hoped that the penalty to any fellow as- 
running this blockade of 


each session. is 
sisting any lady in 
formality is a gentle one, and to the lady gen- 
tler still. 

Two portions of the succinct report of Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, for 1803-44 possess 
general interest, viz., that which contains an 
account of the presentation of the Clough me- 
morial gates (November 3, 1804), and a tabular 
statement of the present occupations of former 
students. The wish of the Newnham students 
who had been privileged to reside there during 
the rule of the noble woman whose quiet firm- 
ness and womanly tact did so much to advance 
the higher education of women in England, 
was to contribute a memorial which should, by 
some outward and visible sign, ‘‘associate to- 
gether the name of Miss Clough and the col- 
lege so long as the college should 


Jeautiful and costly bronze gates, fasbioned 


exist.”’ 


mainly by handwork, in the roadway between 
were the selection of 
balance of £80 


the old and the new halls, 
the committee in charge. <A 
becomes the nucleus of a fund placed in the 
Principal's hands, ‘‘open for a term of years, 
to all who may desire to contribute to it,” and 
to be used, in small grants, for the assistance 


of students. Of the 720 students who left 
Newnham from October, 1871, to June, 1803, 


sixteen deaths and thirty-seven foreigners gone 
home give a remainder of 667 to be accounted 
for in life, Of these, 374 about 
56 per cent.) have taken teaching for a pro- 
245 of head or 
in endowed, 


active or 


fession; these are assistant 


mistresses public, or private 
schools, 23 are private governesses, 27 are 
teaching in the United States or the colonies; 
the rest lecturers, 
Of those 


in teaching, about 230 are living at home, 108 be- 


are visiting teachers, ete. 


students not professionally engaged 


ing married; five are engaged in medical work, 
two are missionaries, one has taken up mar- 
ket-gardening, bookbinder, 
are doing charity-organization work, and the 


one is a several 


small residue ‘‘are mainly engaged in sec- 
retarial work.” It is doubtful whether this 


collegiate record of professional usefulness can 
be proportionally matched by any graduate 
list from colleges for either sex, either in Great 
Britain or in the United States, 

At a recent meeting of the society organized 
less thana year ago for the purpose of found- 
ing a Midchen-Gymnasium in Munich, Bava- 


ria, it was resolved to proceed at once to the 





‘lusion that variations in the character of 
the seasons must be traced through all effects 
diurnal and seasonal insolation, and of cy- 





establishment of such an institution with eight 


classes, in connection with the public schools, 


This resolution indicates a laudable energy on 
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possibly, laid down and left 


by the winds (or, 
bare for a time by the waters), the cellular 
structure that of which 
found a favoring lodgment in the accretions of 
the walls of the 
them, driving the burrowers to higher levels; 


being vegetation 


burrows as the waters filled 


the upbuilding continuing until finally the sea 
rose above the entire area, stopped the bur 


. 4 
rowing, and covered the sand rock with the 


flint. 
may have belonged toan owner of the burrow. 


\ small skeleton found in one specimen 


Comparative studies of recent burrows would 
have thrown light ou the fossil, and given the 


contribution a much greater scientific value. 


The tine green color of the much-prized 
oysters of Marennes was long supposed to be 
This 
which ac 


due to the towestion of salts of copper. 


view was succeeded by another 
counted for the greenness by supposing that it 
was derived from the chlorophyll of certain 
diminutive marine algw, This view, in turn, 
seems to be overthrown by some researches of 
M. Berthelot, who has been studying the ques 
tion, and has come to believe that the green of 
the oyster has no connection with the chloro 
phyll of plants (on this point the question, he 


says, is closed); that the oysters contain iron: 


and that the shells owe their dark color to 
sulphuret of iron contained in them, The 
tirst of these conclusions destroys the chloro 


the other 
veloped by investigation, 


two are being de 
M. Chatin 
amined the oysters, and the soil of the oyster- 
the (called 
‘* pavage ”) to which these oyster ‘ parks” are 
submitted. He finds in the oyster that the 
branchie, the seat of the coloration, are twice 


pbyll theory: 
has ex 


beds before and after treatment 


as rich in iron as the rest of its body, and 
that the depth of the color is in direct pro 
The 


soil of the beds before the pavage is black with 


portion to the quantity of iron present 


compounds of iron and sulphur and ammonia. 
Afterwards, in consequence of oxidations, the 
soil is of an ochre red, and contains only ferric 
The 
huitre de Vane nines, then, is simply an oyster 


sesquioxide and nitrates and nitrites. 


rich in iron, Perhaps, if it should be ex- 
hibited might 


prove a specific in cases of Décadence and 


freely and continuously, it 


other avemic conditions of literature and art. 


‘MODERN CONNOISSEU RSHIP.” 


satire 
Criticism. By Bernhard 
of ‘The Venetian 
P. Putnam's Sons. 


Loren Au Essay in Constructive Art 
Berenson, author 
the 


1805, 


Painters of Renais 


sance. G 
THE present work affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study of that latest form of mo- 
dern criticism of art which was instituted by 


Morelli. While differing from Morelli occa- 


sionally in his conclusions, Mr, Berenson is 
a faithful and admiring disciple of that 
critics methods, and those methods are 
pushed by him as far as they can well 


vo. The occasion for examining the methods 
is all the better in that we have no quarrel 
Mr 


posing theory to maintain 


with Berenson’s conclusions, and no op 


are even inclined 
to admit that he has made outa fairly good 
established the 


and can 


his contentions, and 
least, of 


thereforé devote ourselves to a dispassionate 


for 


case 
probability, at his views 
inquiry into the soundness of bis premises and 
the validity of his reasoning. 

The 


Morelli was the founder bears a 


modern form of criticism of which 


close resem 
blance to that form of literary criticism which 


is marked by the appheation of the * metrical] 











test’ to the works of Shakspere. The theory 


of the metrical critics is, that what most of us 
recognize vaguely as ‘‘style” is capable of 
analysis and exact measurement, so that the 
difference we feel between the verse of Shak- 
spere and the verse, say, of Fletcher, is a dif- 
which can be scientifically demon- 
strated. It that the careful 
study of undoubted works we can arrive at 
formulw which will enable us to determine de 
finitely, and. almost without possibility of er- 
ror, the authorship of doubtful works or pas 
So Mr. Fleay, for instance, applies the 
scales and the yard-stick to ‘‘ Henry VIIL.,” 
and *‘ weak endings,” 
and parcels out that play among some half- 


ference 


follows from 


sages, 
counts “light endings” 


dozen collaborators, sharply marking off the 
scenes and passages supplied by each, and 
settling to a line where one left off and the 
other began. 

This kind of criticism has always been possi 
ble in literature if any one had thought of it, 
but there are physical reasons why it has only 
recently become possible in its application to 
works of art. 
tions, and the scholar could always compare 
the works of the poets one with another in his 
works of art, on the contrary, 
are scattered over the civilized world, and con 


Books are essentially reproduc 


own library ; 


noisseurship was confined to such vague and 
limited characteristics of a master as could be 
the from Madrid to St. 

It was only when the modern 
perfection of photography made the reproduc- 


carried in memory 


Petersburg. 


tion of pictures almost as common and as com- 
plete as that of books that the ‘‘ modern con- 
noisseurship”™ became practicable, and that 
Morelli was able to state that the first master 
of Raphael was Timoteo Viti, and that Gior- 
gione painted the * Venus” in the Dresden gal- 
lery which had always been called a Titian, 
and did not paint the ‘**Concert” of the Pitti, 
which was considered his most celebrated and 
work. Modern photography 
and modern criticism have upset the cata- 


representative 


logues of all the galleries of Europe, changed 
and changed again the attribution of many 
famous masterpieces, ignored tradition and 
denied the authority of Vasari. The crook of 
a little tinger has settled not only the author- 
ship but the date of a picture, until something 
else has unsettled it again or resettled it an 
Much that has been done is well 
done, but the ordinary mind 
staggered by the size of the superstructure and 
the exiguity of the foundation; and the artist, 
who judges by feeling, is sometimes inclined 


other way. 
is sometimes 


to dissent from the conclusions of the connois- 
seur, who judges by some small detail. 

By these modern methods Mr. Berenson has 
attempted to reconstruct the life and career of 
Lorenzo Lotto, to determine who was bis mas- 
ter and what were the paramount influences in 
forming his style or styles, what pictures he 
painted, and at what dates, and to read his 
character and define his personality. Though 
an interesting painter, Lotto was not a very 
great one, and the points in dispute about his 
life and artistic pedigree are not of vast im- 
portance one way or the other, so that we may 
fix our attention on the manuer of demonstra 

ion rather than on what is sought to be de- 
Just 


monstrated. what is the apparatus of 


‘modern connoisseurship”? and do those who 
employ it succeed in proving all that they set 
out to prove ? 

No of the method itself 
could be asked for than that which Mr, Beren- 
‘* Introduction,” and that 
shall give as fairly as the neces 


clearer statement 


son gives In his 


stutement we 
“(riven a few 


sary condensation will allow, 


"The Nation. 
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documentary notices,” he says, ‘‘ and a num- 
ber of pictures,’ how shall we ‘‘ reconstruct 
the history of an artist’s education and the 
** In one way only, 
and that is by discovering what habits have 


early years of his career’? 
become so rooted in the artist as to be uncon- 
scious, and under what influences he formed 
them.” Direct painting from 
much less common in the period of the Renais- 


hature Was 


sance than it has since become, and habits of 
drawing certain details in certain ways were 
more readily acquired from the master and 
less easily eradicated in the pupil. ‘* Habits 
tend to become fixed as they meet with least 

It is in the less expressive 
that habits of attention are 
weakest and habits of execution, consequent- 
Those 


pressive *‘ which are less capable of a sudden 


resistance. 
features 
are less ex- 


ly, strongest.” features 


change of look.” These are the ears first, then 
the 
things as the hair, the drapery, ete. 


hands. Even less expressive are such 
So that 
the points at which the modern critic looks to 
form his judgment are therefore ‘ the ears, 
the hands, the hair, the folds, certain idiosyn- 
crasies of pose, and certain settings and back- 
grounds, as pronest to being executed in a 
stereotyped fashion.” It 
then, and almost exclusively to these details, 


is to these details, 


that the modern connoisseur looks to tell him 
the history of an artist, to proclaim who was 
his master, or to establish the authenticity of 
this or that work attributed tohim. Thisisthe 
apparatus; let us see how it is employed. 
Vasari states that Lorenzo Lotto was a pupil 
of Giovanni Bellini, 
been accepted and repeated by all modern 


and this statement has 


writers, even by Morelli. Berenson believes 
him to have been a pupil of Alvise Vivarini, 
and to establish this thesis is one of the main 
We do not think it unfair 
to state his conclusion before giving his course 


objects of his book. 


of reasoning, for the use of such phrases as ‘if 


we can persuade ourselves’? would) seem to 
show that this was, at least occasionally, the 
the writer himself. Of 


course the first necessity is to get rid of Vasa- 


order in the mind of 


ri’s testimony and that of those who have fol- 
lowed him. He first shows that all later writ- 
ers have merely copied Vasari, and then de- 
nies that Vasari knew what he was talking 
about. ‘* We need give no weight to Vasari's 
statement, except so far as it is borne out by 
facts.” What are the facts ” Pal- 
ma, pupils of Bellini, were profoundly influ 
Lotto 
was a little younger than they and a very im- 


Titian and 
enced by their fellow-pupil Giorgione. 


pressionable artist (Crowe and Cavalcaselle 


eall bim ‘*a mush of concession “), and it is 
not conceivable that he should have resisted 
the influence to which they succumbed. As he 


shows this influence very little, he was nota 
pupil of Bellini. 

Merely remarking, in passing, that in Mr. 
Berenson’s own * Venetian Painters of the Re 
the Lotto is 
pupil of Alvise Vivarini, influ 


naissance,’ issued within 


put down as ‘* 


year, 


enced by Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione,” let 
us admit that the destructive part of the argu- 
ment is at least plausible, and go on to consi 
der the constructive part. The earlier works of 
Lotto are taken up seriatim, and every coinci 
dence in the pose of a hand or the drawing of a 
the curl of an the fold of a 
drapery, with the work of other masters is 
noted. We then have a list of possible artistic 
ancestors, and at first sight it 


mouth, ear or 


is a queer one. 
Itis: Alvise Vivarini, Jacopodi Barbari, Cima, 
Montagna, Bellini, 
and 


Giovanni Basaiti, Bonsi- 


gnori, Bartolomeo Antonio Vivarini. 


This is indeed an ‘apparent jumble of names,” 
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teresting category we 
our readers ‘Fate of the 
* Marco Polo’s Travels,” ‘* Pocahontas,” 


especially commend to 
Mound-builders,”’ 
a Nip- 


mucks Take Part,” ‘*‘ Wigs,” “ The ‘ Evange- 
line’ History,” ‘* Battle of Oriskany,” ‘* Red- 
coats Depart,” ‘ Forts Built.” ‘** Tip’ ‘ Levy,’ 


‘ Pistareen,’” “ The Land of the Free,” ‘* Moon 


Hoax, ‘Battle of Wilson’s Creek,” ‘‘ Hardee 
Evacuates, Marble,” ‘Great American 
Desert,” ** Horticultural Hall.” 


“The following narrative will be found 
continuous as well as of moderate compass.” 
In no part of the work is this principle better 
illustrated than in the account of the two civil 
wars. It appears that after the battle of Bull 
Run there was a war in the West, beginning 
with Fort Henry and ending with Johnston’s 
surrender to Sherman in 1865, Thereupon a 
second war began on the Peninsula in 1862 and 
lasted through two chapters to Appomattox. 
So striking an instance of the vitality of two 
great contestants is uncommon in history. 

1.) “The serupu- 
lous proportion in treating the different parts 
Hencethe 


78 pages on the military events of the civil- 


work strives to observe 


and phases of our national career.” 
war period are balanced by &2 
United 1789 to 1815. 


pages are squandered on 


pages on the 


States from Though 12 


feconstruction, we 
have 15 on the fisheries dispute. Perhaps the 
accurate proportions may be better illustrated 


by two quotations: 


‘Already President Lin * But as a Titan, tower 
coln was meditating uni ing above all these and 
versalemancipation., Sep- all others, stood the great 


tember 22d the friends of | Corliss engine, built by 
liberty were made glad) George H. Corliss, of 
by a preliminary procla- | Providence, R. I., one of 
mation, announcing the the most remarkable 


intention to mechanicians and invent- 


President's 


free the slaves on Janua ors of the century A 
ry 1, 1863, should rebel) | modern Samson, dumb 
lion then continue to ex- | as well as blind, its mas 
ist. It is said that Mr | sive limbsof shining steel 
Lincoln would have given moved with voiceless 
this notice earlier but for | grace and utmost appar 
the gloomy state of mili- | ent ease, driving the miles 
tary affairs The day of shafting and the thou 
comes The proclama- | sands of connected ma 
tion goes forth that all | chines. The cylinders 


persons held as slaves in) were forty inches in di 


the rebellious sections | ameter,the piston-stroke, 


‘are and henceforthshall | ten feet The = great 
be free’ The blot which | walking-beams, nine feet 
had so long stained our | widein the centre, weigh 
national banner was} ed eleven tons each, The 
Wiped away The Con- |) massive fly-wheel, thirty 
stitution of course does | feet in diameter, and 
not expressly authorize weighing fifty six tons, 
such an act by the Presi- > made thirty-six revolu 
dent, but Mr. Lincoln de- | tions a minute. The 
fended it asa ‘neeessary | whole engine, with the 
war measure,” ‘warrant. strengthof fourteen hun 
ed by the Constitution | dred horses, weighed 
upon military necessi- | seven hundred tons.” 

ty 


5.) * T have sought to make more prominent 
the political evolution of our country 

of the 
Andrews 


: and the social culture 

people.” How well President 
succeeded is evident from the following quota- 
Che political unit of the South [in 
** Education 


* Le- 


has 


tions 
colonial times] was the parish.” 
Was universal [in early Connecticut].” 
gislatures [ib the first State Constitutions] were 
This 


statement corrects the widespread delu- 


composed of two houses, both elective.’ 
last 
sion that Pennsylvania, Georgia, and Vermont 
had only one house. 


6.) * The volume is believed to uti 








N ation. 


errors of earlier writers, such as Hildreth, Von 
Holst, and Rhodes. We noted 
scores of passages which will especially reward 
The singular magnanimity 


have some 
the investigator. 
of the Americans in leaving the British flag 
flying over New York in 1776 had been unno 
ticed till President Andrews discovered that, 
in 1783, ‘the imperial standard of Great Bri- 
tain fell at the fort over it had floated 
for a hundred and thirty years.” Sipvgular 
advantages in the use of French archives not 
seen by Henry Adams must account for the 
statements that, ‘‘in 1X02, had we 
still been in France’s friendship, the two re- 


which 


publics might have compelled England's aben 
donment of that course which evolved the war 
of 1812”; and that ‘‘ Napoleon in fact, though 
not avowedly, more and more receded from 
his position” on neutral trade. The *‘ twenty- 
one votes ” for Jay in 1800 are not mentioned by 
any other historian ; and Mr. J. F. Merriam’s 
elaborate study into the removals by Jeffer- 
son, which he believed to be 99, is superseded 
by President Andrews’s research, which makes 
the number 89. In correcting the long-stand- 
ing errors that the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go was made on February 2, 1848, and that 
gold was discovered on January 24, 1848, the 
author might well have mentioned the 
day and almost at the same hour” when the 
two events occurred. 

Perhaps the most important result of the use 
President Andrews’s disco 
named 


“same 


of new sources is 
very a politician 
was an important figure in 1854 
dently not the well-known Stephen A. 
las who ‘didn’t whether slavery was 
voted up or voted down,” and whom not even 
Lineoln could entrap into a point-blank ad- 
mission that the people of a Territory could 
This man’s namesake was of 


Douglas who 


This is evi- 


of 


1 ug- 


care 


prohibit slavery. 
entirely different stripe, inasmuch as ** 
believe that himself cherished the 
hope and conviction that freedom 
{ Kansas-Nebraska’s] destiny ”; 


we may 
Douglas 
was its 
and ** accord- 
ing to Douglas a majority 
of the inhabitants in a Territory could elect 
to exclude slavery as well as to establish it.” 
We could wish that President Andrews had 
told us more about this Douglas. 

7% 
fect accuracy in all references to dates, per- 
sons, and places, so that the volume may be 
used with confidence as a work of reference.” 


‘*No pains has been spared to secure per- 


A very few extracts will satisfy the reader on 
this important point. ‘ Lief Ericson” is the 
subject of asaga. ‘‘Henry VII. [of England] 
wasa Catholic. He therefore submitted to the 
Pope's bull which gave America to Spain.” ‘+A 
majority of the Virginia shareholders proved 
Liberals [about 1619].” ‘ The Colonies fur- 
ther south they [the French in 1689] shut in 
almost as straitly, French bullets whistling 
about any Englishman's ears the instant he ap- 
peared beyond the mountains.” [After Pon- 
tiac’s war,] ‘‘ At the call of the rich and now 
of English immi- 
‘*Next came three 


free Northwest, caravans 
gvrants thronged thither.” 
alien acts {in 1798]. ‘‘(Jefferson] overdid sim 
plicity in going to the Capitol on horseback, 
tying his magnificent horse, Wildair, to a tree 
with his own “The Russian cam 
paign practically finished Napoleon's career.” 


hands.’ 


‘The dominant wing of the Democratic party 

forcing a demand for this [annexation 
into their national platform in 1840.” 
Demo- 


ot Texas 
‘In IS79 both 
cratic by small majorities, for the first time 
‘The negro vote that it had 
yurted 


houses of Congress were 


since L856." now 


become a fixed fact, was little by little c 
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race had been 
constantly decreasing in fecundity.” ‘The 
most stupendous work yet accomplished by 


negro 


‘* Previously to 1870 the 


man, the great bridge spanning East River.” 
Such interesting quotations might be multi- 
plied; but they would not add tothe reader’s 
conviction as tothe unexampled carefulness of 
the work. 

Although the author not 
charm of his style as oneof the seven cardinal 


does include the 


virtues, it would be ungracious not to let him 
speak for himself ina few quotations. ‘Charles 
Il. was a much meaner man than his father, 
and James If. was more detestable still.” ‘All 
prisons were frightful holes which we would 
as lief die as enter.” ‘A weaker commander 
would now have given up, but Wolfe had red 
hair and the grit usually accompanying it.” 
‘Tn 1855 this party assumed national propor- 
tions and worried seasoned politicians not a 
little: but, having crystallized around no liv- 
ing issue, like that which nerved Republican- 
ism, it fell like a rocket-stick, its sparks going 
over to make redder still Republican fires.” 

The maps also are briefly mentioned by the 
author, although they all the com- 
mendation that we have given to his book. We 


deserve 


can hardly suggest a more fruitful exercise in 
historical geography than the correction of the 
previous studies of this kind in the light of 
President Andrews’s We 
whether the boundaries of many of the States 


maps. question 
will not have to be resurveyed to correspond 
new discoveries, Which are nowhere 
In short, American history has 


with these 
else recorded, 
taken on a new aspect since this novel work 


bas appeared. 


AND LATIN CONDITIONAL 
SENTENCES. 


GREEK 


The Theory of Conditional Sentences in Greek 


and Latin. For the use of students. By 
Richard Horton-Smith, M.A., Q¢ Mac- 
millan & Co, ISH, 


Mr. HortTON-SMiTH'’s bulky book transports 
us to the year 1850 and invites a 
It was in 1860 that Prof. Goodwin put forth 
his memorable treatise on the ‘Greek Moods 


and Tenses,’ which, in a comparatively short 


retre spect " 


time, gained an authoritative position in the 
domain of To English 
classical scholars it was little short of a revela- 


Greek scholarship. 


tion. Based in large measure on Kriiger and 
Madvig, it brought the best results of the 


thought and observation of two of the sound- 
est Continental grammarians within the reach 
of Britons, who have always been slower than 
Americans to appreciate and apply foreign 
And then, Kriiger and Madvig were 


Clear, 


work, 
interpreted by a congenial spirit. 
acute, and sensible, free from over-refinement 
and over-subtilty, Prof. Goodwin's work is 
calculated to commend itself to the Anglo- 
Saxon type of mind. 

Outside of Kriiger and Madvig, Prof. Good- 
Even so im- 


in 


win owed little to other scholars. 
portant a Bi 
1846. was unknown to the author of the ‘ Moods 
and Tenses’ 
contributions to the subject, especially his well- 
sentence, 


work as umlein’s, published 


in 1860, so that Goodwin's own 


known analysis of the conditional 
may be regarded as his personal achievement, 
in spite of anticipations, total and partial. In 
the revised edition of 1800 there is evidence of 
wider reading in grammatical literature, and 
a certain concession to the new points of view 


that have been introduced into syntactical re 








lize, more than any of its predecessors, the 
many valuable researches of recent years into 
the rich archives of this and other nations.” 


course, the correction of the 


Phe 


result 


by the jarring factions, and hence protected.” 





search since 1LS60, the syntax of to-day de- 
mands a finer psychological analysis and a 








e 


k 








historical evolution 


more exact observation of 


than the syntax of forty years ago, and Prof 
Goodwin's thorough revision of his book, which 
would bave retained much of its value with 
ut revision, has made it indispensable to every 
classical scholar—how much more to every 
crammatical investigator. 
Mr. Horton-Smith’s attitude towards 
not the Goodwin of 1890), but the 


Goodwin of 1860, is one of the most astonishing 


Now 


Goodwin, 


instances of British insularity and doggedness 
that can well be imagined. In 1859, it 
Mr. Horton-Smith, then Fellow of St 
College, Cambridge, and Classical Lecturer of 
King’s College, London, put forth ‘ An Outline 
of the Theory of C 
Greek Latin the Use of Students.’ 
Soon after this publication Mr. Horton-Smith 
tixed his mind on law’s grave study, and what 


seels, 


John’s 


mnditional Sentences in 


and for 


he has done in the last thirty-five years has 


simply been by way of amusing his leisure 


hours. ‘* Published,” he says, ‘‘as the profes- 
sor’s book was, after the present writer's for- 
mer publication and after the cessation of bis of 
Classi¢s, 
Ame 
And 
‘For the use of 


ficial connection with the teaching of 
an acquaintance with the results of the 
rican scholar’s labors was unnecessary 

vet he clings to the old title, 
students.” To be sure, there is much that stu- 
dents can use, if sufficiently advanced to profit 
by the mass of material, but as a manuduction 
into the theory of the conditional sentence the 
work is strangely behind the times 
that of 

consists in framing a number of condi 


rhe plan, 


presumably the same as the original 


outline, 


onsiders 


tional sentences which the author 
theoretically possible, and then finding exam- 
ples to fit. Of the 


tilled the merrier, and a prejudice is established 


eourse, more ¢ mes 


ateg« 
in favor of all manner of ‘“‘sports” that are 
due to inferior MSS. and to indulgent 


Out of the ranges of Greek that he 


gram- 
marians 
has traversed, Mr. Horton-Smith has managed 
to tish up a number of monsters, especially out 
of the turbid waters of the Hippocratean 

pus, and these he has steadily refused to have 
the 
‘ommonplace mullet o1 


cleansed, lest perchance the removal of 
slime should reveal a 
un every-day tlounder 
Each example is accompanied by a transla 
translations are not the least 


of the book, l 
Happy equivalents of Greek 


tion, and these 





interesting part path 
and otherwise. 
and Latin turns of expression are not lacking ; 
but rendering of the 


Greek and Latin conditions, Mr. Horton. Smith's 


when we come to the 


scheme makes itself felt, and we have to en 





counter every form of lumbering 1 unid 

matic periphrasis, and find ourselves in the 
limbo of those ungrammatical souls who think 
that translation is an end of controversy. ‘If 


haply” and “if truly” for ei with subjunctive 


and ¢a» with subjunctive are not nv ng 
formule. The day is past when Gottfried 
Hermann could make the world believe in his 
plan of rendering imaginary distinctions 

Greek into Latin that was itself imaginary 


The syn 





nesses, but they lie iu a different dire 
To him a translation is an illustration merely 
not a proof 


One pleasant and not uninstructive peculia 





ritv of Mr. H th’s is his v tot 
great scl ars t i his i 

tv with tl and th ; t 

ngs of such Key at M 

Shillete, to whos lear ries K 
is dedicated, has enabled hin phas t 





The 


Nation. 





allowed to think too highly of themselves, and 
that they should have it borne in upon them 
that the results of painful investigation | 
} 


ive 
ween foreseen by scholars of an earlier type, 
whose vision was keen and whose common sens¢ 
was strong, however deplorable their methods 
But we have got beyond the stage of ** guesses 
at truth” and penetrating divination, Nothing 
will serve nowadays except exhaustive induc 
tion, and each sphere is sharply separated from 
other 


count with bistory 


every The modern syntactician has 
has to count with psycholo 
gy. He has to study dialect and period, bas t 
watch the bounds of 


conventionality in 


orators, and to make allowance for fun and 
freakishness in the comic poets. There is n 
one Greek or Latin syntax ; there is 
for every period, for every province of litera 
ture, for every individual in that provinces 
What is perfectly conceivable for Homer is 
inconceivable for Aristophanes \ solecism 
that is comprehensible in the New Testament 
would be incomprehensible in an Attic orator 


\ hyperepiec construction in a tragic poet is 


one thing: in a normal prose-writer a byper 
epic construction would be an impossibility. 





Of course, Mr. Horton Smit! 


of his theoretical combinations are verv 


some 


rare in standard Greek, and tinds himself 
forced to plead for chance survival. But the 
survival that he pleads for is often nothing 
more than the oversight he t r of 
scribe 

But it will be clear to every one who has any 
right toa voice in matters grat atica i 


Mr. Horton-Smith belongs 


to another svnta 


tical world than ours. In fact, tohimt 

of modern grammatical study, as it has rea 
him through notes in the various editions 
has read and through such a very il s 
dium as the syntactical essavs in the ¢ 

Review, is simply an impertinence Delbruck 
does not seem to be known to him, not ingre 
except by a second-band quotation. Ther is 


been no systematic effort on his part to master 


the processes of the gramma il th xl f 
the last forty years, and we mus eatistl 
with what he has chosen to give s out of bis 
tiftv vears ections. Muel f this w 
welcome to the ex} His : ghs 
French, and Italian para sand strat . 
show a wide range f reading. and an apy 
1atiol tl mportance . x ada 
sy ts i i \ - t 
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ball as played in England very inferior in the 
» displayed to the 
by our leading colleges, and the form of their 
track athletes, distance 
does not as good as ours, 


skill and science game played 


“varsity except in 


rupping, average 
Apropos of football, he discovered in an old 
Knglish history of the game that, among other 
for the belief that the world 
end 1583, was the fact 
**football- playing and other devilishe 
too much of the 
nothing 


reasons given 


was coming to an in 
that 
pastimes” were occupying 


people's attention. Verily, there is 
new under the sun. 

Mr. Whitney’s account of cricket in England 
is perfunctory That the 
although 
largely played by professionals, he believes to 
be due to the fact that there has been no sail- 
ing and that the line of 
demarcation between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional is clearly marked. We rather incline 
to tne theory that the slow movement of the 
game—a feature which places it at the end of 
the sporting furthest removed from 
racing—makes it a poor medium for betting; 
and where betting enters, scandal is quite sure 
That there is something elevating 
in the nature of the game is an idea that is 
but we have known ras- 
cals who played good cricket, as we have also 


and uninteresting. 


yvame has been free from scandals, 


under false colors, 


scale 


to follow. 
pleasing to cricketers, 


known gentlemen who played good football. 
The truth, of course, is that it is possible to 
play any game in a sportsmanlike or an un- 
sportsmanlike manner. 

Mr. Whitney’s language is occasionally care- 
He uses smithy for smith, 
and describes an event which happened sonie- 
where along 1820, and he rechristens one of 
the English shires North Hamptonshire ; but 
in spite of such blemishes he has produced a 
pleasant and readable book. 


less and obscure. 





and Other 
Scribners. 


and Music-Lovers, 
By W. F. Apthorp. 

THE number of books on musical topics annu- 
ally issued by American publishers is becom- 
ing great the 
in Germany, and if their average of scholar- 
ship is perhaps less high, the American books 
are asa rule better written and more enter- 
taining. The question has recently been much 
discussed whether the ideal musical critic 
should be a musician who can write, or a 
writer who understands music. It cannot be 
denied that the most valuable criticisms on 


Musicians 


Essays. 


almost as as number issued 


music were written by composers—Berlioz, 
Schumann, Wagner, Liszt; nor, on the other 
hand, can it be denied that, as a rule, 
sional musicians too prejudiced and too 
deficient in culture to make 
writers on theirart, except on technical points. 
After all, it 
critic whose duty it is not to compose but to 
write for newspapers and book-readers, should 
be first of alla journalist and author. He need 
not be able to compose a symphony or even a 
waltz, but he should know everything about 
the anatomy of compositions and—keep that 
to himself; for nothing 
and tiresome to a gene- 
ral reader of musical notices and books than 
the habitual elaborate analyses, with examples 
in which are to musical criti- 
is toliterary criticism. The 
not addicted to 
the habit of parsing, unless they have a private 


profes- 
are 
general good 


seems sensible to assume that a 


knowledge carefully 


is more futile, useless, 


niusical type, 
cism what parsing 
greatest musical critics are 
class-room, where it is quite in place. 

It is gratifying to find that Mr. Apthorp 
does not indulge ip any parsing in this volume 


though he might easily have 


of musical essays, 








Lhe Nation. 


knowledge of 








done so, as he has a thorough 
musical technique; gratifying, also, to find 
that he does not resort to the hair-splitting 
which is the one conspicuous fault of his news- 
paper criticisms. He has collected here nine 
essays which form a real addition to our musi- 
cal literature. They cover a wide range of 
topics, as is shown by the titles—‘‘ Musicians 
and Music-Lovers,” ‘‘ J. S. Bach,” ‘‘ Additional 
Accompaniments to Bach’s and Handel’s 
‘*Meyerbeer,” ‘‘Offenbach,” ‘Two 
Modern Classicists,” ‘‘ J. S. Dwight,” ‘‘ Some 
Thoughts on Musical Criticism,” ‘‘ Music and 
Science.” 


Scores,” 


Perhaps nowhere else, certainly not in the 
English language, could there be found such a 
clear and cogent exposition of the question of 
additional accompaniments as Mr. Apthorp 
has made. The question is really one of genius 
versus pedantry, of artistic taste versus dry 
A mere enumeration of the 
names would prove this—Mozart, Rheinberger, 
Liszt, Franz, on one side, Spitta, Chrysander, 
Joachim, and Brahms on the other. All admit 
that there are works of Bach and Handel which 
require additional accompaniments, such as 
those masters themselves used to supply at the 
organ or harpsichord ; the question is what 
those accompaniments should be—Franz and 
his party claiming that they should be poly- 
phonic, like the works which those masters 
completely wrote out, while the pedantic 
group insist on the use of mere plain harmony, 
which is entirely foreign to the mode of com- 
position in that day. On this point Mr. Ap- 
thorp’s argumentation is absolutely incontro- 
vertible, and he still further drives in the nail 
by mentioning the significant fact that the 
archologico-historical party carefully omit- 
ted from their discussions the attitude assumed 
by Mozart. They could resort to the tactics 
of denying that Liszt and Franz were men of 
genius, since they were still living and there- 
fore (more Germanico) underrated ; but they 
could not pursue those tactics toward Mozart, 
knowing as well as Otto Dresel that ‘' Mozart’s 
opinion of what is right to do for Handel is 
worth that of a hundred thousand professors 
of musical history.” Admirers of Brahms, 
Joachim & Co. may profitably study page 
127 of Mr. Apthorp’s book, and peruse, on 
page 234, the letter to him by Franz, in which 
the historic party’s bad musical grammar is 
mercilessly exposed. 

Several private letters from Franz to Mr. 
Apthorp are published in the article on ‘‘ Two 
Modern Classicists,” and are welcome contribu- 
tions to the scant biographic material relating 
to that great song writer, whose wonderful ge- 
nius was so little understood by the Germans, 
even at his death, that only a few papers pub- 
lished adequate obituary notices of him. The 
first Franz apostle in America was Otto Dre- 
sel, who also wrote a small volume of good 
songs, entirely in the Franz vein. Mr. Ap- 
thorp gives an entertaining character-sketch 
of this unique Boston musician, regarding 
whose relations to Franz he says: 


archologism. 


‘*They were stanch and life-long friends; 
their agreement on musical subjects was as 
complete as their friendship; they both work- 
ed together towards the same ‘end, though 
they lived long apart; neither of the two gave 
anything to the world without its passing 
through the ordeal of the other’s criticism; 
they died within two years of each other.” 

Throughout these papers Mr. Apthorp 
speaks of Bach and Handel as if they were 
composers of equal worth and rank; but in the 
special paper on Bach he shows that therein 
he merely follows the force of habit, and that 
in his heart he knows how much the greater 
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genius Bach is. He compares him to Dante, 
and applies to him Lowell’s dictum that * his 
readers turn students, his students zealots; 
and what was a taste becomes a religion.” Mr. 
Apthorp’s own confession of faith is that of 
many music-lovers: 

‘*The love of Bach is the most enduring of 
musical passions; 1 know that I can hardly 
open a volume of Bach without a certain feel- 
ing of superstitious terror; I feel as if the 
perusal of each page would be but a nail in the 
coftin of all my other loves. No matter what 
your enthusiasm for other composers may be, 
there comes a time when long communion 
with any oue of them breeds satiety, and you 
ery for change; but you can return to Bach 
every day, and each time you find him greater, 
more wonderful, more all-powerful than be- 
fore.” 

A passage like this shows that Mr. Apthorp 
understands the highest function of criticism, 
which is to arouse enthusiasm for what is best 
in art. He himself says: ‘‘What the critic 
knows is valuable to himself mainly; it is 
what he thinks and feels that is valuable to 
others.” He might have added that while a 
critic may not be able to arouse the same 
emotion in the reader’s mind as the work dis- 
cussed, he can, if he is a good writer, arouse 
such enthusiasm that the reader will feel eager 
at once to hear and study the work praised. If 
music were really a popular art, the highest 
function of criticism would be to establish cool 
and impartial judgments; but since the best in 
art is usually born to blush unseen for a long 
time, the best thing by far that the critic can 
do is to discover this best and arouse enthusi- 
asm for it. This Mr. Apthorp does in his ad- 
mirably written volume, and that constitutes 
its chief value. It will incline its readers to 
study and love Bach and Franz, and to despise 
Meyerbeer and Offenbach, who, by a strange 
freak of fate, were destined to set the fashion 
in opera and operetta for France during a 
whole generation. They were mere froth on 
the ocean of which Bach and Franz are the 
permanent waters, whose treasures only deep- 
sea dredging can reveal. 
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Tirebuck, William. Sweetheart 
Green & Co. 50 cents. 

Trask, Katrina. Sonnets and Lyrics. Randolph. 

Tyler, Prof. W.S. A History of amherst College from 
1821 to 189i. Frederick H. Hitchcock. 


Tanqueray. Boston : 


Hunt & Eaton. 50 


Gwen. Longmans, 


Wagner, Capt. A, L. Organization and Tasoe. B. 
Westermann & Co. 

Warner, Prof. A.G. American Charities: A Study in 
Philanthropy and Economics. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 


$1.75. 
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NEWGERMAN BOOKS| LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’'S 


Jan. 24, 1895 | 


' ~ 
AN INTRODUCTORY 
GERMAN READER. 

By WM. D. WHITNEY, late Professor at Yale, and Marian 
P. Whitney, Teacher in the Hitlhhouse High School, 
New Haven, i6mo. Text 220 pp, notes 36 pp, v: 
cabulary 136 pp. List of irregular verbs6 pp. *s1 
Can be taken up after a few lessons in the grammar 

and will fit the student for reading any simple German 

book. Each selection is complete by itself. Special at 
tention is paid to the inclusion of pieces on German 
subjects, among them the Grimm’s Frau Holle, Ubland’s 

Siegtried’s Schwert, Kopisch’s Blii-her am Rhein, Kas 

sabeer und Sohnrey’s Der Gehornte Siegfried, Siegfried’s 

Tod, Geschichten vom © Alten Fritz,” ete. There are 37 

poems (including all the New York Regent's require 

ments), and 18 prose selections including letters from 

Heine and Mendelssohn, and Benedix'’s comedy De the prospects of 


rritte complete. : mN 38) 
e"“DEUTSCHE GEDICHTE ne 


The best German lyrics and ballads. With introduction Cruise of the 
and notes (mostly biographical) by Caminita vor 
KLENZE, Instructor in Chicago University With 
eight full-page portraits. xili+ 321 pp. Lémo, v0 cents 
Famous composers that bave set poems in the collec 

tion to music are named About 50 poets are repre 

sented, including Giinther (2), Klopstoek (3), Biirger 

Goethe (35), Sehiller (18), Arndt (3), Schenkendorf 

Riickert (S), The Schlegels (3), Eichendorf (6 Uhland 
16), Lenau (5), Heine (38) Freiligrath (0), Herwextle 
1). Gruen (2), Geibel (12), Scheffel (2), Bodenstedt (2 

Heyse (1), Schack (1), Wagner (1 


BAUPIBACH’S FRAU HOLDE. 


A Poem. With introduction and notes by LaurRENc! 
Foss_ER, Professor in Univ. of Nebraska. With por 
traits, vie105 pp. l6mo. *25e 

A delightful glimpse ,nto the life of the German 
peasantry, with all their quaintness, all their tenacious 


NEW |] 


ter of St 
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Rhodesia of Tc 


LHe 1060, 
illustrated by the 
House 
10 Portraits, ete 


3OOKS. 
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day 


By E. F. Ki 


‘*Where Three Empires Meet 
Falcon,” ete., recent] 
spondent for the Times in the 
African Company's Territory. l2mo 


Portraits at 


By MARGARET M. VERNEY 
Vol. Ill S\ st i) 


* Twenty -tive 


British 


St. Andrews and Elsewhere 
Glimpses of Some Gone and of Things Left 
By A. K. H. Boyp, D.D., LL.D... 

Andrews, author of 

of a Country Parson,” 

Andrews,” ete 


\ deseription of the present condition ar 
MATABELELAND a 


Nation. 


First Minis 
** Recreations 


Years 


id 

and 

HT, AU 
** The 

y rre 
South 
<1 im) 


Letters 


Cia 


Memoirs of the Verney Family 
During the Commonwealth 
Compiled from the 


and 
vdon 


Witt 


Buttertlies and Moths ( British) 


adherence to the customs, costumes, traditions, and By W. Furneaux, F.RG.S, author 
a past. Introduction, “The Out door World: or, Young Colle 
SCHILLER’S tor’s Handbook.” With 12 colored Plates 

JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. ' and “41 Tllustrations in the text. Crow) 
Second Edition, much enlarged. With introduction SVO S00) 

and notes by A. B. NicHo ts, Instructor in Harvard 

l6mo, XXX+237 pp. BoaRpDs *40¢., CLoTH, with por ° yy ; 

trait, *60e. Indian Polity 

LESSING’S EMILIA GALOTTI. a Viewsat the devetens of Adutaleteet 
With introduction and notes by O. B. SUPER, Professor India. By General Sir GEORGE CiEsN1 
in Dickinson College. Imo. Boards. xviii+s3 py K_C.B.. M.P.. Colonel Commandant Rova 
hia : aa faut . Engineers. With Map showing all t Ad 
CHAMISSO’S PETER SCHLEMIHLS ministrative Divisions of British India. New 

WUNDERSAME GESCHICHTE. Edition. Svo. 86.00 
With introduction and notes by FRANK VoGeEL, Ass‘t 

Professor in Mass. Institute of Technology. Witt Nold by all B s . Nent, s 
Cruikshank’s illustrations and two rare portraits 

16mo. Boards, xv+125 PP #2 ‘ —_— ‘ ‘ aera 

A faultless masterpiece of great depth Neh Lf yN¢ 7M A N S. ( > | } | -N  & C( ) 


* Teachers’ price 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. 15 East 16th S 


PHENIX """*: 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 


ASSETS: 
Cash in Banks and Oftice 
United States Bonds, New York City Bond 
Bank, Railroad, and other Stocks and Bonds, 
Bonds and Mortgages 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Premiums in course of collection (Net 
Real Estate (Market Value 


t 


LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital 
Reserve Fund for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and al! ot! 
Net Surplus 


Company 


1895 





400,359 58 


$5,350 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET. 


YALE MIXTURE. 
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FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY 
| SOCIALISM 
AND SOCIAL REFORM 


aXat \ i stat 


tame, $1.50 





- - 

| PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 

I a . » of ecto . : 

! 

| THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 


s isan 
TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES 


.\ 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 





T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons’ |G-P.Putnam'sSons 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


With Portrait. 2 vols. Svo, 35.00. 


Mr. Sala’s long-awaited autoblograpby will more than 
fulfilexpectations. Itisaracy narra‘ive of the great 
journalist’s varied personal experiences through a long 
and active career. His vocation carried him to the cen 
tral polnt of interest in the great European events of 
the last fifty years, and brought him in contact with 
famous statesmen, diplomatists soldiers, artists, actors, 
and literary men, of whom he gives graphic portraits 
and tells many entertaining anecdotes. 


Select Poems of Sidney Lanier. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Mor- 
GAN CALLAWAY, dr., Ph.D. 12mo, net, $1.00. 


This volume includes about twenty typical sele tion. 
The introdu tion presents a sketch of Mr. Lanier’s life 
and a critical study of his poetry. and the volume ts 
annotated and contains a tomplete bibliography and a 
portrait of the poet. 


The Religions of Japan. 


From the Dawn of History to the Eraof Méiji. 

By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 12mo, $2.00. 

A book of peculiar value and interest at the present 
time. Itis the first work devoted to Japanese religions 
and represents the results of years of special study and 
travel. In treating his interesting theme the author 
happily combines the critical and popular methods, 
avoiding technicalities and obscure terms, and present 
ing a lucid, scholarly, and thoroughly interesting histo 
ry of the various Japanese faiths. 


The Elements of Ethics. 


By James H. Hystop, Ph.D., Instructor of 
Ethics, Columbia College, New York. 8vo, 
$2.50. 

This new work, by the author of “ The Elements of 
Logic,” is an introductory treatise on theoretical ethics. 
It first gives a’brief account of the history of ethics and 
then proceeds to analyze and discuss the various ethi 
eal questions and theories of to-day. The book is 
throughout suggestive and adapted in its character 
and arrangement to the needs of the class-room. 


Rhetoric : Its Theory and Practice. 


D.D., Late Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theologicai 
Seminary, and HENRY ALLYN  FRINK, 
Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Oratory 
in Amherst College. 12a10, $1.25 nef. 


By AUSTIN PHELPs, 


The basts of this work is the late Professor Phelps’s 
“English Style in Public Discourse.” The charm of 
Professor Phelps’s style and the clearness of bis state 
ments unite with the abundant illustrations and prac- 
tical exercises based on Professor Frink’s long experi 
ence asa teacher of both Rhetoric and Oratory in mak 
ing the book the most desirable one, it is believed, on 
this subject. 


Philosophy of the Mind. 


GEORGE TRUMBULL Lapp, Professor of 
Philosophy in Yale University. Svo, $3 00. 

Professor Ladd’s book is a treatise on metaphysics in 
the more spectal Ineaning of the term, and concerns 
itself with certain problems suggested but not usually 
discussed in the course of an empirical study of mental 
phenomena, It therefore appropriately follows the 
earlier works of the author, which deal with psycholo 
Ky proper. 


By 


Herbart and the Herbartians. 
Ph.D., President of 


Great Educators’ Se- 


By CHARLES DEGARMO, 
Swarthmore College. 
ries, I2mo., S1.00 net. 

In this book President DeGarmo, who is well known 
as one of the most profound students ef Herbart. has 
xiven forthe first time in the Fnglish language, a sys 
tematic analysis of the Hérbartian theory of education 
Not only does the volume contain an exposition of the 
theory as expounded by Herbart himself, but it traces 
in detail the development of that theory and the agdi 
tions to it made by such distinguished names as Ziller, 
weet Frick, Rein, and the American sehco!l of Hei 
yariians 


* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


HAVE 


Three Men of Letters. 


Prof. Moses Coir TYLerR of Cornell Uni- 


NEARLY READY: 


By 
versity, author of ‘‘ A History of Ameri- 
can Literature.” 


$1.25. 


12mo, cloth, gilt tops, 


Includes (1) George Berkeley and his American 
Visit; (2) A Great President (Timothy 
Dwight: and What he Wrote; (3) The Literary Striv- 
ings of Mr. Joel Barlow. 


College 


The Book-Biills of Narcissus 


By RicHARD LEGALLIENNE, atithor of ‘The 


Religion of a Literary Man,” ‘ Prose 
ete. 
Frontispiece, similar in general style to 


“The 


Fancies,” ete., 12mo, cloth, with 


teligion of a Literary Man,” $1.00. 


A Woman of Impulse. 
Being No. 4 


12mo, cloth, $1 00; 


By Justin HuntLy McCartuy. 
inthe Hudson Library. 
paper, 50 cents. 


The Doctor, His Wife, and 
the Clock. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of ‘* The 


Leavenworth Case,” ‘‘ Hand and Ring,” 
ete. 


Oblong 24mo, cloth, 


etc., Being No. 3 in the Autonym Se- 


ries, with Frontis- 


piece, 50 cents. 


RECENTLY POBLISHED: 


Prince Henry (the Naviga- 
tor) 


Of Portugal, and the Age of Discovery in Eu- 
By C. R. BEAZLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford. (Being No. 12 
in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” 


12mo, cloth, $1 


rope. 


Series.) 
0; half leather, gilt tops, 
$1.75. 

Very fully illustrated with reproductions of con- 
temporary prints, and of many maps. coast charts, 
and mappe-mondes, illustrating the progress of geo- 
graphical discovery in Europe. 


TheCurrency andthe Bank- 
ing Law of Canada. 


By WILLIAM C, CORNWELL. Octavo, paper, 


75 cents. 


“Mr. Cornwell's address on Canadian bank cur- 
rency three years ago at New Orleans seems now 
about to accomplish a practical result. It caused 
American bankers to examine the Canadian cur 
rency system, and so favorably have they been im- 
pressed with it that at their convention at Baltimore 
last September, they drew up a scheme of currency 
reform which is meeting with wide commendation. 
It is called the Baltimore plan, and is actually a 
transcript of the Canadian Banking Laws.**—Mon- 


treal Gazette 


*,* Noteson New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros 


pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 
Stories of the Nations Series, sent on application. 





READY JANUARY 29. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For FEsrRvuaRyY, containing: 
A Singular Life. [V.-VI. Evizaneru Srvu 
ART PHELPs. 
The Subtle Art of Speech-Reading. Mrs. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 
A Voyage in the Dark. 


ROBINSON. 

The Life of Nancy. 
ETT. 

A Study of the Mob. Boris Srpts. 

Russia as a Civilizing Force in Asia. 
JAMES MASCARENE HUBBARD. 


A Village Stradivarius. In Two Parts. 
Part Il. Kare Dovatas W1iGGa1n. 


The Champion of the Middle Ground. 
Epirn M. THomas. 


New Figures in Literature and Art. 
Roya Cortissoz. 


‘¢Come Down.’”’ A. M. Ewe tt. 


The Present Status of Civil-Service Re- 
form. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Physical Training in the Public Schools. 
M. V. O'SHEA. 


Celia Thaxter. 
Three English Novels. 

Recent Translations-from the Classics. 
Comments on New Books. 

The Contributors’ Club. 
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RowLaNnp 


SaraH ORNE JEW- 


ANNIE FIELbDs. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. Intended for Self-Study 
or for use in Schools. THE CORTINA METHOD. 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS, 12th ed., cloth, $1.50; FRENCH IN 
20 Lessons Part I..50¢.; INGLES EN 20 LECCIONES, 6th 

ed., $2; FRANCES EN 20 Leccionges, Part I, 50 cents. 
AMPARO. Edition in Spanish and English, 75 cents; 
Spanish only, with English vocabulary, 4th ed , 50 cts. 
Et INprano. 6th ed,, Spanish and English, 50 cents; 
5th ed., Spanish, with English vocabulary, 40 cents. 
DEPUES DF LA LLUVIA. 3d ed., annotated in Eng., "ts. 
Ev FINAL DE NorMA, novel, with Fnglish vocab., 75 cts 
VERBOS ESpANOLES. 4thed. All the Span. verbs, 40 cts. 
MopELos Para CarRTAS. 13thed. 40 cents. 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.” Send 5e for Catalogue of 
the largest stock of choice Spanisn Books in the U.8 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges, 
Cortina School of Languages, 111 W. 34th St.,N.Y. 


German, French, or 


Languages Spoken 
vanes in Ten Weeks 


study of ** Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry,”’ latest 
and best work of Dr. R.S. Rosenthal, author of the 
‘*Metsterschaft System.” “The most practical me 
thod in existence.’’—The Nation. Part L, 50e. Com 
plete books (either language) and membership in 
our correspondence school (tneluding correction of 
allexercises, free), $5.00. Explanatory booklet free 


POLYGLOT BOOK CO., Chicago. 


TROTTER’S LESSONS IN THE NEW 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Alexander E Frye, author of Frye’s Geographies, 
writes: “It is afresh, invigorating treatment of a beau 
tiful science, and will accomplish much good. I like 
particularly the ‘human’ element in the book.” 

190 pages. Cloth. Retail price, $1.00. Liberal dis 
count for introduction. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORE, CHICAGO. 


BRYN TMAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOCIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, History or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Coursesin these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
address Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 











